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Tradition and Invention in Architecture. 
“ Ah but traditions, inventions 
(Say we and make up a visage), 
So many men with such various intentions, 
Down the past ages, must know more 
than this age ' 
Leave we the web its dimensions.” 
Browning. 
E ever-recurring 
question as to the 
position of 
mnodern architec- 
ture with refer- 
ence to the forms 
of architecture of 
past times has 
occupied more 
attention than 
usual during the past few days. It has been 
the subject of a thoughtful paper at the} 
Architectural Association last week, and it 
was touched upon again in Mr. Slater's 
address to the students at the Institute meet- 
ing last Monday. To Mr. Jackson's re- 
markable letter in last week's Guardian, 
which partially dealt with the same subject, 
we have already referred. 

No consideration of the subject can well 
be very profitable unless in the first place we 
recognise fully the wide difference between 
the conditions of architecture in the present 
day and the conditions under which the 
leading styles of the past were evolved. We 
cannot expect a national style nowadays, in 
the same sense in which English Gothic, for 
example, was a national style, because we 
are not sufficiently isolated, and have no 
new problem of construction to work out. 
National styles were worked out in a manner 
of their own, because there was no disturb. 
ing element from the knowledge of what was 
being or had been done by other nations; 
tradition was followed, and further deve- 
loped, because there was nothing else 
that men were tempted to follow; and 
also, in the case of Gothic architec- 
ture, because there was a complicated 
structural problem to work out. Modern 
engineering has such a problem in dealing 
with steel construction, and hence it has, in 
a sense, a style, but not a national one; 
English, American, French, and German 
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engineering are all much the same thing, | traditionalists, if we may so call them, who 
with only some minor differences in the | think they have got hold of another logical 
method of treating minor points of construc- standpoint, which is to go back beyond the 
tion. In the case of architecture, which is; days of the modern revivals, and keep to 
the art of building with expression and for | traditional English detail as it was then; 
the sake of beauty, we are acquainted with |#¢, to Georgian detail. Nor do they seem 
the characteristics of all the former distinc-|to make any particular effort to develop 
tively developed styles of the world; our|the style further; they appear to be very 
minds cannot remain uninfluenced by them ;| well content with quoins and keystones, 
and even if we are led to agree that tradi- and white window-frames flush with the 
tion should count for something in modern | outer wall-plane, and so on. Meanwhile, 
architecture, we are brought up by the ques- | they take credit to themselves for insisting 
tion—" which tradition ’"—for there are so|on good work; sound and solid workman- 
many. There stand all those finished ship, my masters, and no bedizenments. This 
styles behind us; are we to ignore them | has its wholesome side, no doubt ; but the 
in our modern design, or are we to accept result is a school of architecture which is 
and make use of them as ready-made somewhat prim and uninteresting; one 
materials in which to work out our which, while avoiding vulgarity, is also 
own ideas? Had there been only one | destitute of great or imaginative quality, as 
style ot the past—one pre-Renaissance | will be felt as soon as its comparative 
style—the question would be very much novelty is worn off. 
simplified. It might then be fairly argued, There does not seem to be any real stand- 
why not keep to the traditional expression | point between accepting various archi- 
of structure, and give a historic unity to/tectural forms of the past as recognised 
architecture ? But under the actual circum- | material for use—not necessarily in sheer 
stances this argument breaks down, for we | mechanical imitation, but as far as general 
have to select one particular tradition and idea and treatment are concerned —and 
leave out the others ; and it is difficult to see | giving up all attention to past forms alto- 
a reason for taking up with one rather than gether, and resolving to fashion everything 
the other, except the mere fact that, for some for ourselves independent of precedent. And 
feeling of taste or association, we like it the latter position is practically impossible, 
better. except on the understanding that we gi we up 
The English Gothic revivalists endeav- everything except bare structure. This is 


-al standing ground by the what two or three thorough-going enthusiasts 


oured to get a logi: “ag 


cry—“‘carry on our national and indigenous | appear, theoretically, to wish for; 4 
style ; return to that, and cast away Classic | observe that cornices and colemns are on 
revivals and Italian importations.” Some- iall to be found in their executed — 
thing more might have been made out of | forms for which they are ese in — 
this had the task been gone about in a less | to precedent, though they may have wae 
it was the ultra-faith-|them in detail. In short, it is impossible 
fulness to the original model, the unwilling-|to get away from —— eset 
ness to stray from or modify it, which except by giving up all whic " by 
destroyed what life there might otherwise hitherto been : accustomed to ng —— 
have been in the Gothic revival, as the same | architecture. Not only has - ag - 
error had previously killed the Greek revival, | ever conscious!y iavented a sty e in —_— 
after a much shorter and, on the whole, less tecture ; it may be said thet - = 
productive existence. That lesson seems generation has. What we now gee 
not to have been without its effect; the as styles have been the slow _ —_ 
rrost thoughtful architects of the present conscious development a genera ; © : 
at all events, the pro- man can devise an architectura! style out 


{ either Greek or of the depths of his inner consciousness. if 
detail at all, we 


conservative spirit. 
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must be beholden to precedent for a great 
deal of it, in general suggestion if not in 
actual imitation. Gothic architecture is 
linked with Greek by a long train of pre- 
cedent, the forms of each age being only 
slightly modified from those immediately 
preceding it. Neither Greek nor Gothic 
architect knew anything of “ originality” as 
it is now understood. 

To throw away all the traditional forms of 
architecture is to cut ourselves off from all 
the advantage of all the shaping power of 
the brain of man for ages past. We cannot 
invent anything better than a column with a 
capital to carry a horizontal member; we 
may dismiss it and put a plain post instead ; 
but that is not originality. Of course we 
need not copy any particular form of column 
and capital exactly; we may have a moditi- 
cation of our own to put into it (though 
possibly we shall not improve it); but at 
any rate we are indebted to precedent for 
the general form, and we cannot avoid it. 

Mr. Townsend, in his paper, drew a 
parallel between architecture and poetry, 
and between the column and the sonnet. 
He argues that it, is as absurd to copy an 
ancient column because it is perfect, and 
call that modern art, as it would be to copy 
a sonnet of Shakespeare's because it was 
perfect, and call that modern poetry. But 
the analogy is not quite sound, A column 
has only one function ; to support weight— 
that is the fAoughi in the column. But a 
sonnet is only an artistic way of expressing 
thoughts, not @ thought ; it is an artistic 
form of literary expression; but a thousand 
writers may use it, in the same language 
and with the same arrangement of lines and 
rhymes, and yet all their thoughts be quite 
original and distinct. The real parallel is 
not between the sonnet and the classical 
column, but between the sonnet-form and 
the column, as a mode of expression. 

We may carry this idea further, and draw 
a parallel between architectural style, con- 
sidered at large, and poetic style and form. 
A man may write a poem in twelve cantos 
in the Spenserian stanza without copying 
the “Faerie Queene”; his ideas may be 
quite different and quite original, but he 
adopts Spenser's form of expression. So a 
man may design a building in Greek or 
Gothic style which nevertheless may be no 
copy of any Greek or Gothic building. He 
adopts a style of expression formulated by 
the architects of a previous age, as the poet 
may adopt a style formulated by Spenser. 
Both may be original in the most essential 
sense. 

In short, our point would be that 
originality in architecture consists much 
more essentially in the plan, conception, 
and grouping of a building than in its detail ; 
and that it is in plan especially that we 
ought to see more originality. The basic 
idea of an architectural conception lies in 
the plan and grouping, and we do not see 
nearly enough thought and originality in 
planning. Take as an example M. Girault’s 
admirable “ Petit Palais” at Paris. That is 
really a thoroughly original building ; it is a 
new architectural conception ; but the detail, 
though treated with some individuality, is 
all based on recognised Classic forms. The 
originality lies in the conception as a whole. 

Do we then wish to see the idea retained 
of designing in this or that style? No; and 
especially not from the client's point of 
view. No architect should be invited to 





design a building “in such-and-such a 
style.” To ask him to do that is to start 
him on the wrong track at the outset. Ask 
him to design a building for a certain pur- 
pose, and leave the treatment to him, But 
it does not follow that be may not himself 
choose to clothe his building in detail 
derived from or suggested by a certain past 
style, if he takes that as a point of departure 
and not in a spirit of slavish imitation, 
and if he chooses it because his 
special sympathies are with it. Our 
modern schoo! of traditionalists professedly 
adopt the tradition, and imitate (and rather 
slavishly imitate) the details, of the style 
nearest to us in point of time before the 
days of the revivals. But if tradition is to 
be recognised at all, we do not see why 
there may not be a choice of traditions, and 
why a traditionalist may not, quite logically, 
choose to go further back to what he regards 
as a finer and nobler tradition. 

Of course, supposing an architect takes 
such a traditional style as his starting point, 
the more originality he can put into it the 
better, if such originality is an improvement 
and a further development, That, however, 
is a counsel of perfection, and only within 
the power of a man of genius, and one who 
is content, and is permitted, to take far 
more time over the study and elaboration 
of his detail than is generally allowed tor 
in these days of hurry. Otherwise, the 
“ original ” detail is not unlikely to be out of 


advantages which the adoption of a past 
style gives; there is a harmony in the 
details; perhaps partly the result of 
association of ideas on our own part, 
but also toa great extent due to the fact of 
their being all worked out by a generation 
of architects who concentrated their minds 
on one school of detail, and knew of or 
cared for no other. In some recent designs 
in which originality of detail has been 
palpably aimed at, the drawback has always 
seemed to be that there was a scrappiness, 
a want of coherence, in the details, as if 
they did not belong to one another. Now 
coherence of manner in detail, unity of style 
and scale, is one of the most important 
elements in architecture, and that is why 
the study ol the Classic Orders still remains, 
and perhaps always will remain, the best 
initial training for a student, It alone 
familiarises him with the idea of inter- 
pendence in style and scale between the 
whole design and the details, provided 
always that it is recognised and used as a 


mere models for copying from, 

In the case of decorative details derived 
more or less directly from Nature, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that novelty of de- 
tail derived from too close an imitation of 
Nature is apt to produce results at variance 
with true and consistent architectural style. 
In the description, under the head of “ I}Jus- 
trations,” of Mr. Townsend's own building, 
the Horniman Museum-—a building which 
we admire very much, both for its general 
picturesqueness and the arrangement of the 
plan and section—we have interpolated a 
sketch of a foliage capital, one of the illus- 
trations sent us by the architect, That is a 
novel bit of detail, but it is to our mind much 
too naturalistic for architectural detail; and 
that is one of the dangers to which the search 
for novelty in carved detail often leads, Itis 
absolutely essential to architectural style that 





harmony with the rest. That is one of the] 


means of training, and not as providing}: 


foliage ornament should be conventionalised 
into architectural form. The variety of 
natural foliage, in minor details, is almost 
infinite; but conventionalism is under the 
necessity of sacrificing many of these minor 
details. In other words, the more you 
conventionalise, the more you reduce the 
number of the possible types of archi- 
tectural foliage ornament, because you 
cannot obtain a conventionalised form with- 
out a certain sacrifice of natural detail. We 
do not want carved plants on a building ; we 
want types founded on Nature, but not imi- 
tative, Those who seek for variety by 
means of imitative carving almost unavoid- 
ably sacrifice style; and the game is not 
worth the candle. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be this: if an architect have the genius 
and the patience to work out a consistent 
style in all the details of his building, with- 
out any absolute imitation of past styles, 
well and good. If he have not, it is better 
for him to accept a recognised style of 
detail than to erect a building without style 
and consistency ; always remembering that 
the exercise of original thought in the 
planning of the building, and in the adapta- 
tion of the style to its requirements, is an 
opportunity of which no theory of architec- 
tural tradition can deprive him. 
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ART IN THE THEATRE, 


HE presentation of “ Ulysses” at 
Her Majesty's Theatre affords an 
interesting example of the point 
at which we have arrived in what 
may be called the esthetic development of 
the modern drama. Here is aninstance of a 
play founded on a Classic story of undying 
interest, written by one of the most promi- 
nent of the younger generation of English 
poets, to the scenic setting of which several 
of the most eminent archeologists of the 
day have lent their aid, and the incidental 
music to which is written for the occasion by 
one of the cleverest and most promising of 
our younger musical composers. What a 
remarkable advance is this in wsthetic con- 
ception of the drama in England, compared 
with the times which many of us can re- 
member, when scenery was provided with 
‘regard solely to a momentary effect, without 
consideration of historic truth or local colour, 
and when any sort of music would “do "— 
theatre music being in fact a kind of by- 
word among seriously-minded amateurs. 

We do not generally profess to include 
the drama within our programme, but in the 
‘mounting of Mr, Phillips’s play there are 
scenes which are of distinctly architectural 
‘interest, for we have the attempt to recon- 
struct the Homeric palace, the details and 
arrangement of which we may probably 
assume to be mainly due to Mr, Lethaby, 
fwhose name is mentioned as one of the 
coadjutors in the piece, The third scene of 
the first act takes place in the forecourt 
of Ulysses’ palace, which is filled by the 
revelling suitors. The main arrangement 
had evidently been suggested by the plan 
of the palace of Tiryns. We look across 
the courtyard, and see the end facade of 
the great hall, the piyapor, on our left, and 
opposite to us the entry, up some steps, to 
the women's quarters. This is also the place 
of entry to the women's quarters at Tiryns, 








but the rooms themselves were not, as 
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represented at the theatre, in the rear of 
this entrance, they were connected to the 
tear angle of the piyapoy, and the entry 
from the courtyard only gave access to the 
corridor leading round tothem. In the house 
of Ulysses, according to the Homeric account, 
the women’s quarters were evidently in the 
rear of the piyapory, but could no doubt be 
reached without going through the hall. 
and though the sleeping apartments of the 
women may probably have been on an 
upper story, their day-room would almost 
certainly have been on the ground floor 
level, The steps at the theatre are neither 
one thing nor another; they remove the 
womens apartments from the ground 
level, but they are not high enough 
to be accepted as leading to an upper 
story. This arrangement, therefore, can 
hardly be accepted as historic, and 
is perhaps covered by the sentence in 
Mr. Tree's prefatory Note, to the effect 
that use has been made of Professor 
Lethaby’s architectural and archeological 
designs “ with due regard to the requirements 
and limitations of the stage”; but the 
Tiryns plan might have been adhered to in 
this case, for Penelope's entry would have 
been in the same place, only she would have 
emerged from a corridor instead of from an 
improbable house. However, one must not 
demand absolute accuracy in such matters 
in a stage scene; it is enough if the 
atmosphere of the time and place is 
suggested. It is of course a wooden 
“Greek architecture that we see; the 
barbaric-looking gilt columns in front of the 
#tyapoy are quite in keeping; the square 
panelled piers (or painted in panels) at the 
angle of the portico are not so convincing. 
Ihe interior ef the hall in the last scene 
strikes us as much more realistically archaic 
Greek: the animal paintings on the lower 
part of the wall; the ornament above, with 
the thin characteristic Mycenaean scroll ; the 
columns with their quasi-Egyptian palm 
<apitals; the sacred tree painted over the 
doorway ; and the ceiling painted in squares 
of black and white (we think we can lay our 
“jager on the particular vase in the archaic 
room of the British Museum that suggested 
that detail)—all these combine in a 
thoroughly old-world effect, wrought out 
with great care and success. 

The scenic efiects, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, are very fine, Mr. Craven's 
Calypso’s Isle in the second scene, with its 
embowering trees, is a perfect paradise ; and 
his scene of the approach to Hades, before a 
cavern “ amid the tumbled fragments of the 
hills,” with the yellow gleam of sunlight seen 
above the tops of the rocks, is a most 
powerful picture, rendered all the more 
impressive by the thin wailing of the ghosts 
faintly heard through the opening. The 
scene in Hades is very finely managed, but 
«vould be more impressive if it could be 
shortened a little; after seeing it too long 
the glamour begins to wear off and we 
ecome more conscious of the machinery. 
But it isa very fine and truly Homeric effect 
avhen the assembled ghosts, at the close of 
the scene, give vent to lamentations at 
seeing the living man go up again to the 
upper day, whither they may not accompany 
him, and stretch their hands towards the ray 
of sunlight. This is really a pathetic realisa- 
tion of the ancient Pagan feeling about the 
dead. 

The costumes do not profess to be of the 








Homeric period (for which indeed there are 
hardly data sufficient) ; some of those of the 
women are exceedingly picturesque. The 
bright and gay costume of the world-wander- 
ing hero on Calypso’s island rather jars on 
one as out of place. We like better Matthew 
Arnold's picture (in “The Strayed Re- 
veller *)— 

Ah, who comes forth 

To thy side, Goddess, from within 7 

How shall I name him 

This spare, dark-featured 

Quick-eved stranger / 

Ah, and I see too 

His sailor's bonnet, 

His short coat, travei-tarnished, 

With one arm bare 


The “sailor's bonnet”—that kind of 
conical skull-cap familiar to us from aocient 
and often-copied representations-—we had; 
but there was a little too much finery in the 
costume otherwise. 

Regardiog the music, we are told in the 
programme raisonnée that “while there is 
nothing aggressively modern, there is 
certainly nothing aggressively Grecian about 
it, so far as modes and mannerisms go.” 
We are more inclined to agree with the 
latter than the former part of the sentence. 
There is nothing Grecian about it whatever, 
either in modes or in sentiment or anything 
else. We will not say it is “aggres- 
sively” modern, which would be vitupera- 
tive; but, though fine and effective in 
itself, it is a great deal too modern to 
accompany an ancient Greek story. Not 
that we want an attempt (always futile) at 
realising Greek music; but there should be 
something of the calmness and severity of 
character which belongs to Greek art, in 
music set to accompany or illustrate a Greek 
story. 

Of course, after all said and done, “the 
play's the thing,’ and if it is not within our 
province to enter into literary criticism, we 
may recognise that, though the piece no 
doubt owes much to spectacular effect, it is 
a poem worth, and even suggestive of, a 
fine scenic setting; and the musical lines 
which from time to time strike on the ear 
(not always with as clear enunciation as they 
deserve) seem only in keeping with the 
gorgeous scenery. Indeed, why should not 
the story of Ulysses have a romantic 
setting’ Is it not in itself the most 
romantic story in the world? 

Mr. Tree shows a perfectly admirable 
make-up as Ulysses (by the way, since the 
gods in the play have their (:reek names, 
why is not the hero “ Odysseus”), and 
there is a great dea! of really fine and im- 
pressive acting in his part and in those 
(more especially) of Athene, Calypso, and 
Penelope. The suitors and their female 
friends (like Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s music) 
are rather too boisterous ; and though the fat 
suitor, Ctesippus, is certainly amusing, he 
suggests Plautus rather than Homer. The 
scene of the slaughter of the suitors cannot 
of course be given as in Homer, but it is 
effectively managed ; and it is curious to feel 
how this incident of the disguise and sudden 
discovery of the avenging hero, from a story 
three thousand years old, can still hold a 
modern audience in interest and suspense. 

After the slaughter of the suitors, the 
curtain falls upon the silent embrace of 
Ulysses and Penelope in the middle of an 
empty stage—a pathetic and impressive 
conclusion to what is at once a fine drama 
and a splendid spectacle. 
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; Tue Government Water Bill 
rae is pretty much what has been 


expected for some time. It 
proposes to create a special body to take 
charge of the water supply of London, 
numbering sixty-seven, with a paid chair- 
man and deputy-chairman. This seems 
a singularly stupid and unbusinesslike 
measure. The body to be created is 
very unwieldy, for it has to be borne 
in mind that the management of the 
water supply of the Metropolis and its 
suburban districts is atter al! a fairly simple 
matter. Inthe great provincial towns it is 
managed by a Committee of the Town 
Council. It isin our opinion a great mistake 
to establish another active body, and it would 
have been far better to have given the 
management of the water supply to the 
London County Council, with power for a 
few representatives of the suburban districts 
to attend the Water Committee. Out of the 
proposed Water Parliament of sixty-seven 
members, forty-six are to be chosen from 
London, of whom ten are to be elected by 
the County Council, thirty-four by the 
Municipal Boroughs, and two by the City. 
The others come from outside London. It 
is to be noted that the companies are to be 
bought out at a fair valuation, and that 
nothing extra is to be paid-for compulsory 
purchase. This is a good feature in a Bill 
which in its main features is retrograde and 
clumsy. 


rue adjourned debate of the 
" London County Council on 
Tuesday on the Report of the 
Works Department was a very unsatisiactory 
performance. The main point of that Re- 
port was that the actual costs of the works 
executed by the Council's own department 
during the past year considerably exceeded 
the final estimates. The Moderate party in 
the Council thereupon loudly cry out that 
there is a loss on the work done by the 
Council without the intervention of a con- 
tractor. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than this reasoning. If a landowner who 
prefers to do his owa work receives from his 
agent an estimate that a set of farm buildings 
will cost 500/., and when the work is done he 
finds that he has spent 600/, he does not say 
that he has lost 100/, only that the work has 
cost more than he expected. No reasonable 
ratepayer can possibly be deluded by the 
arguments of the Moderates. It does not, 
however, follow that the Works Department 
is perfect, but whether the Council pay too 
much is a matter which can only be decided 
by a careful investigation by skilled 
persons into the prices paid for material 
and cost of labour, supervision, and se forth 
We are sometimes surprised that the Pro- 
gressives do not institute some such inquiry 
by a competent outsider. A satisfactory 
Report would enable the ratepayers to know 
the truth about the Works Department, and, 
if favourable, would put an end to the 


attacks upon it. 


Country Councs 
Works 
I partment. 


Tue Liverpool Cathedral Com- 
mittee have circulated a state- 
ment of their arguments in 
favour of the St. James's Mount site, and 
answers to the objections made to it. Their 
statements appear to us to be exceedingly 
misleading to those who do not know the 
ground. They show, indeed, that the site is 
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fairly accessible, but the statements as to 
its “ prominence,” merely because it is 24 It. 
higher level than Monument- place, are 
absurd. Prominence of a site does not 
depend merely upon its being so many 
feet above a datum line. What they 
mean by maintaining that there is a better 
vista to the site than at Monument-place 
we cannot understand. They quote Mr. 
Oldrid Scott’s words to the effect that 
“the site in itself is a particularly fine one, 
and one which any architect would take 
delight in dealing with. It is very peculiar, 
as the plateau stands some 15 ft. above the 
flanking road. This would give a splendid 
effect to the principal facade, which would 
have a fine cpen space about 500 ft. in 
depth leading up to it.” What is meant by 
“the principal facade” we do not know, for 
we have been told that the cathedral must 
be aligned north and south, and in that case 
the side parallel with the public road would 
be the flank of the building. The position 
of the Committee is further fortified by the 
opinions of the Dean of Ely, to whose pre- 
posterous proposal for treating the plan we 
have already referred, and of Sir FE. Russell, 
who is known as a journalist and a politician, 
but is no authority on architecture, and who 
compares the St. James's Mount site to that 
of the church of Montmartre at Paris—a 
comparison the absurdity of which will be 
evident at once to those who, like the 
present writer, know both Liverpool and 
Paris well. The supporters of the Monu- 
ment-place site, it must be admitted, do not 
appear to have quite fairly stated their 
case in regard to the proximity of tram- 
ways: the tramways would run very close 
to the cathedral. But why emphasise the 
fact that they are electric trams? Surely 
an electric tram, running on smooth rails 
with no horses, is the quietest of public 
conveyances, rather than the most noisy.* 





Westminster 24 Westminster City Council 

Coy Gane sad have resolved, on the recom- 
ef the Strand. Mendation of their Improve- 
ments Committee, to offer a 

sum of 90,000/. for the land, computed to be 
about 4,374 superficial ft., that would be 
taken for the proposed widening of the 
Strand to 80 ft. between Terry's Theatre and 
the Hotel Cecil To that area is to be 
added some land that would be surrendered 
without payment by the Worcester Build- 
ings Company in terms of the Company's 
covenant with the late Strand District Board 
of Works, and the City Council's offer is 
made subject to the condition that the 
London County Council contribute a further 
sum of 20,000/. in respect of the setting 
back of the three houses, Nos. 91-2-3 
(between Carting-lane and Beaufort-build- 
ings), which would cost, it is calculated, 
31,7874 The total estimated outlay upon 
the improvement amounts to 92,590/,, to- 





* We observe that while the partisans of the Monument- 
place site assert that the traffic will be no disturbance, and 
cite the case of St. Paul's, the Cathedral Committee argue 
that this is no test, because the traffic is only on one 
side of the Cathedral, and “ there are no electric trams.” 
This is absurd. The traffic outside St. Paul's on a week- 
day isa larger and more noisy traffic than any that would 
ever run outside the Liverpool Cathedral if on Monument- 
place, and yet it is scarcely noticeable from within the Cathe. 
dral. It was different in the days, which we can remem- 
ber, when St. Paul's Churchyard was paved with cobble 
stones. The rumble was formidable then, bat it is not 
now, nor would it be so at Monument-place. We are quite 
convinced that as regards the Monument-place site, the 
objection of the noise of traffic may be disregarded : it is 
a mere bugbear. 





wards which the London County Council 
have agreed to contribute 50,000/, Thus, 
under the arrangement now proposed, a net 
expense of about 22,600/. will devolve upon 
the City of Westminster. In a “ Note” on 
October 6 last we mentioned some of the 
historical associations that belong to the 
houses affected by the scheme---one of them, 
No. 96, at the corner, east, of Beaufort- 
buildings, having been built in 1826, after 
]. B. Papworth’s designs, and occupied by 
Rudolph Ackermann. The project extends 
to a raising of the level of Beaufort-buildings 
and the closing of Herbert's-passage in the 
rear of the Strand. 





Tue London County Council 


ee kcGe: has decided to call another 
Light = Coke conference of representatives 


of the City Corporation and 
the Metropolitan boroughs on the north side 
of the Thames, with a view to taking action 
to compel the Gas Light and Coke Co. to 
supply gas at a cheaper rate. The price 
charged by the Gas Light Co. is now 3s. per 
1,000 cubic ft., while the South Metropolitan 
Co. charge only 2s. 3d. for the same quantity 
of gas. Since last July a new factor has 
had to be taken into account in the com- 
parison, for since that date the standard 
illuminating power of the South Metropo- 
litan gas has been reduced from sixteen to 
fourteen candles, while the standard north 
of the Thames remains sixteen candles. We 
do not know whether the officers of the 
London County Council have made any com- 
parative tests toascertain the values of the two 
qualities of gas for heating purposes and for 
incandescent lighting ; but if such tests have 
been made and corroborate the statement that 
there is no appreciable difference between 
the two qualities of gas for these purposes 
we see no reason why the Gas Light Co. 
should not be called upon to supply the 
lower-grade ges at a reduction of 2d. per 
1,000 cubic ft. The price would then be 
2s. 8d., compared with 2s. 3d. south of the 
Thames. The remaining difference of 5d. is 
partly accounted for by the fact that the 
South Metropolitan Co, charge a rental for 
consumers’ meters, while no rental charge is 
made by the Gas Light Co., but the major 
portion is accounted for by the excessive 
capitalisation and less successful management 
of the latter undertaking. Within a year or 
two it will be necessary for the Gas Light 
Co. to apply to Parliament for power to 
raise further capital, and it may then be 
possible to induce Parliament, in view of the 
unusual circumstances of the case, to take 
unusual action in favour of the consumer. 
For the present the public representatives 
can do little but prepare themselves for the 
moment when they can take action with 
some effect. It will be necessary to be 
ready with facts and practicable reform 
proposals in place of vague grievances. 





JUDGMENT was delivered on 
Monday last in a case of great 
importance to the acetylene 
industry. The Acetylene Illuminating Co, 
claimed the sole right to manufacture 
calcium carbide in the United Kingdom, and 
entered an action against the United Alkali 
Co. for alleged infringement of their patents, 
Mr. Justice Buckley decided that the Willson 
patent, upon which the Acetylene Illumi- 
nating Co. relied, is not valid, and that there 
had been no infringement. The result of 


Carbide 
Manufactare. 


this decision (if the decision is not reversed 
upon appeal to a higher Court) is to render it 
legal for anyone to manufacture in the 
United Kingdom, or to import, calcium 
carbide produced in an electric furnace. 
One of the barriers to the free development 
of the acetylene industry has, in conse- 
quence, been removed. 





Tue Hampstead Heath !’ro- 
Hempstead tection Society have issued 
their Fifth Annual Report. At 
the close of it they record their appreciation 
of the care bestowed on the Heath by the 
London County Council, and their opinion 
that its condition shows marked improve- 
ment. They think, however, that there is 
urgent need of further supervision throughout 
the night and in the early morning, which is 
very likely the case. The Society have been 
active throughout the year in resisting the 
attempts of the promoters of the Charing 
Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Bi!! ; 
and here they are doing good work. A pro- 
posal for another railway under the Heath, 
under the name of the “ Hampstead and 
Edgeware Railway,” naturally intensifies the 
objections felt by the Committee. In regard 
to some smaller matters the Committee seem 
to be rather in want of excuses for intes- 
fering. Why these reiterated protests 
against the “trees on the east side of 
Spaniards’-road "? Surely trees can do no 
one any harm. But as far as the railways 
are concerned we fully sympathise with the 
attitude of the Society, who are doing a 
public service in opposing them. If these 
railways are made, Hampstead Heath wil! be 
ruined—that is the plain English of it. 





Tue case of Davies v. Tree, 
which resulted in a verdict for 
150/. damages against the pro- 
prietor of Her Majesty's Theatre in con- 
sequence of injuries sustained by a visitor to 
the theatre, should be instructive to archi- 
tects who are ill-judged enough to plant a 
door on the top of a 6-in. step, so that the 
fact of the existence of a step is only visible 
from one side of the door (and may be over- 
looked even then). The plaintiffs case was 
not one of the best in the world: he was 
apparently in an excited state and in a great 
hurry to inquire as to some presumed 
mistake about his seats, and he went very 
quickly through a door which he said was 
pointed out to him by an attendant, but 
which in the evidence it was shown 
was not intended for the public, but only 
for the staff. In spite of this, however, the 
jury awarded him very substantial damages 
for the injuries which he received from @ 
fall caused by the unexpected step in the 
doorway ; and we think they were right. Of 
course one must sympathise with Mr. Tree, 
who has had to pay for the mistake of his 
architect ; but perhaps the verdict will serve 
to impress upon some architects that it is a 
mistake, and a very stupid one, to place a 
step just under the closing line of a door, 
and that their clients may have to pay for it, 
and will not love them therefore. 


Steps at 
Doorway s. 





: In reference to a recent Note 
teeing ce which we published on lec- 
ture diagrams, and the impor- 

tance of having them drawn so as to be 
really intelligible to the audience, a correspon- 
dent writes to the effect that “it might be 
worth while drawing attention to the differ- 
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ence between architects’ and engineers 
practice in the lettering on drawings. For 
exhibition purposes it may look better to 
put fancy letters, that very few people can 
read, As to this, I do not wish to express any 
opinion, but when it comes to working 
drawings, which will be traced and retraced 
both in the architects’ and the builders 
offices, it would be much better for every 
one concerned if only plain letters, that could 
be easily read by the builder's fore- 
man, were used.” We quite agree 
with our correspondent, but we doubt if the 
habit of writing cryptic letters on work- 
ing drawings, or at all events on detail 
drawings, prevatis to any great extent. If 
it does, it is a very foolish one. Where we 
have generally seen cryptic lettering is on 
competition drawings and on drawings pre- 
pared for publication. Occasionally it is diffi- 
cult to make out what are the names of the 
rooms on plans lettered in this fashion. We 
like to see style in an architect's lettering, 
but the best style consists in combining fine 
character with legibility, as seen in so many 
examples of Renaissance lettering, both 
English and Italian. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether lettering on working draw- 
ings ought not to be merely the kind of 
lettering workmen are most accustomed 
to read, as our correspondent seems to 
suggest. 





Mr. HOLLver has won a name 
for himself as an artist by his 
platinotype reproductions of 
the works of the Pre-Raphaelites. To him 
is very largely due the increasing popularity 
and intelligent understanding of this group 
of artists’ work. He has had access to 
many works that are now less and less 
likely to be seen by the public, and has 
placed sympathetic and truthful repro- 
ductions within the reach of every art lover 
This in itself is something, even if the 
reproductions were no less mechanical than 
the majority of the copies of great pictures. 
But they are more than this; take, for 
example, Mr. Hollyer's reproduction of Mr. 
Watts’s wonderful picture, “Time, Death, 
and Judgment.” It conveys the greatness 
of the original to a remarkable extent, and 
faithfully depicts the qualities of tone and 
texture. The present exhibition at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, includes a number 
of reproductions of the old masters, the 
younger Mr. Hollyer having made a special 
study of the works of Botticelli, and of other 
masterpieces in Florence and at The Hague. 
We think the reproduction of Botticelli's 
“La Primavera” is superior to anything of 
the sort to be obtained in Italy ; due, no doubt, 
to the individuality of the English photo- 
grapher compared with the necessarily some- 
what mechanics: reproductions of the large 
Italian forms of photography. Individuality 
is admittedly a dangerous recommendation 
to a copyist, but the best results are missed 
by those who do not possess the faculty of 
sympathy and the perception to guide them 
to attain the desired effect. One of the 
most interesting features of the exhibition 
is the collection of portraits from the life 
or from paintings of those eminent in 
science, art, and letters of modern times, 


Mr. Hollyer’s 
Photographs. 


Names like Carlyle, Paderewski, R. L. 
Stevenson, Burne-Jones, Leighton, Bis- 


marck, Cowper, Dickens, Ruskin, Henley, 
Watts, Joachim, William Watson, Tenny- 
son, Browning, William Morris, Pusey, Miss 


Thackeray, Gordon, Father Damien, and 
Huxley, are sure to attract attention, and we 
should like to see them collected together 
and placed in security in some public 
institution. We can imagine no more suit- 
able decoration for the walls of our homes— 
when original works are out of the question 
—than reproductions of some of the inspir- 
ing works of our greatest living painter, 
Watts, or of the great artists of the past. 





AT the London Institution on 
Monday a lecture on “City 
Buildings, Old and New,” was 
delivered by Mr. C. H. Reilly. With the 
aid of well-selected lantern-slides Mr. Reilly 
gave a brief picture of the aspect of Mediz- 
val London, and drew comparisons between 
it and London streets as we now know them. 
Wren's scheme for the rebuilding of the 
City was noticed in considerable detail. He 
rightly bemoaned the architectural disadvan- 
tages under which modern building schemes 
are conducted, which are mainly responsible 
for the debased state of mcst of our street 
architecture—so poisonous to the eye of the 
untutored public. A knowledge of the 
simple principles of construction is within 
the reach of every man, and be he artist or 
not, he is able to appreciate a sound struc- 
ture. A few slides of recently-executed 
City buildings were shown to illustrate the 
absolutely unprincipled nature of their 
designs, and with them was compared the 
City work of our best modern architects. 


The Lendon 
Institution. 





THE Fine Art Society have 
issued a circular stating that 
they are prepared to advise in 
regard to the artistic decoration and illumi- 
nation of public buildings, streets, and 
houses on the occasion of the King’s Coro- 
nation. They say, very truly, that ‘ decora- 
tions of this nature have hitherto proved most 
unsatisfactory, and energy, time, and money 
devoted to them have, through lack of 
artistic supervision, been wasted upon 
commonplace and monotonous displays.” 
They announce that they have secured the 
assistance of two well-known decorative 
artists (names not given), who have organ- 
ised a staff of artist designers, and they 
are prepared to ‘advise and give designs, 
We should have liked it better if the names 
of the artists had been given. We have 
little doubt that the Society will be able to 
improve on the ordinary style of street 
decoration, but the whole announcement is 
rather too much in the style of a trading 
firm with an eye to “ business.” 


Decorations for 
the Coronation. 





THIS year the sending-in day 
for architectural drawings, as 
well as black and white draw- 
ings, engravings, etchings, &c., will be Thurs- 
day, March 27; for oi] paintings, Saturday, 
March 29, and Tuesday, April 1; and for 
sculpture, Wednesday, April 2. We presume 
that models intended for the architeetural 
room will, for receiving purposes, be classed 
as sculpture. 
a al ree | 

ACCIDENTS ON BUILDINGS.—The Factory Depart- 
ment of the Home Office have sent round to 
builders a reprint, with some additions and modif- 
cations. of a report which appeared in the Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1900, 
in regard to the best means of guarding againsi 
accidents in building operations. The modihcations 
introduced have been made upon the suggestion of 
leading experts who have been consulted. \We may 
have more to say on the subject on another 


Royal 
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Mitford, Rossetti, Scott, Matthew Arnold, 


occasion. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


The sixth general meeting (business and 
ordinary) of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the present session was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 
Mr. John Slater, B.A.Lond., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

Mr. W. J. Locke, Secretary, announced the 
decease of Mr. W. G. Penty, Fellow, of York, 
a past President of the York Society. 


Elections. 

THE following applicants, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according 
to the Charter and By-laws, were then 
elected :—As Fellows : Messrs. J. Parker, Cape 
Town ; A. N. Prentice, London; J. R. Moore- 
Smith, London; and F. H. Tulloch, Belfast. 
As Associates: Messrs. C. T. Adshead, Liver- 
pool; S. W. Bensted, London ; E. G. Besant, 
Cambridge; A. B. Botterill, Streatham, S.W. . 
C. A. Broadhead, Nottingham ; D. J. Brundrit, 


Civerston ; H. Busbridge, Piumstead; R. S 
Cockrill, Great Yarmouth; W. J. Devlin, 
London ; W. E. Dobson, London ; J. Ewing, 
London: E. L. Gaunt, Bradford: A. E. 


Gibbins, London ; F. R. Boyd Haward, Lon- 
don; R. E. Hemingway, Nottingham; A. EL. 
Hughes. London; A. T. Hussell, Iltracombe ; 
E. W. Lees, London; E. Berks Norris, Bir- 
mingham ; L. Rycroft Oakes, London; H. F 
Ponton, London; C. E. Power, London; W. 
Beddoe Rees, Cardiff; C. H. Reilly, M.A. 
Cantab., -London; E. G. Rodway, Bristol; A 
Sharp, Montreal; G. L. T. Sharp, Barnes 
Common ; W. Siater, Nottingham ; F. Danby 
Smith, London; W. S. Tucker, Exning, New- 
market; A. H. Verstage, Godalming; E. P 
Wheeler, London; J. A.: Woore, Derby ; 
E. L. Wratten, Croydon, Surrey. 


The Royal Gold Medallist. 


The Chairman said he had to announce that 
the Council proposed to submit to his M«jesty 
he King, asa fit person to receive the R »yal 
Gold Medal for 1902, the name of Mr. J F. 
Bentley, for his work as an architect. 

The announcement was received with much 
applause. 

Address to Students. 


The Chairman said that he should like to 
explain how it was that he was about to read 
an address to students instead of their Pre-i- 
dent, Mr. Wm. Emerson. The Pre-ident had 
been on a visit to India, and he had had no 
time before he went away, or while he was 
away, in which to prepare the address, and 
for that reason the duty of preparing the 
address had fallen upon him instead of the 
President. 

The Chairman then 
address to students :-— 

“The architectural student of to-day, if he 
takes an intelligent interest in the history of 
his art, must be much impressed and some- 
what puzzled to notice how very fluctuating 
and short-lived have been the various fashions 
of architectural taste during the last hundred 
years or so. ‘If he looks to ancient times, 
when the world was young, and what Lord 
Leighton calls ‘the spirit of spontaneous 
unquestioning joy in production’ was para- 
mount, this was notjthe case The styles of 
architecture which the early building peoples 
evolved for themselves to suit the victssitudes 
of climate, the varying necessities of their 
public and private life, the nature of the build 
ing materials found in the country, and various 
ther local conditions—whether you turn to 
Egypt with its colossal and gloomy avenues 
of sphinxes and columns, or to Assyria 
with its glased-tile decorations and mural 
tablets depicting in realistic fashion all the 
daily occupations of its kings, or to Persia 
with its lofty tapering columms and pillare 
halls such as we sce at Persepolis—these 
styles, I say, persisted with slight variation 
for centuries, and only died with the decay ot 
the nations themselves. When we come to 
Greece, we know that at the beginning of the 
sixth century B.c. the splendid temples of 
Artemis at Ephesus and of Here at Samos 
were commenced, and we can oniy imagine 
what a length of time must have elapsed from 
the erection of the carlier and simpler Doric 
temples before these two magaificent buildings 
could have been possible. The Doric and the 
Ionic styles flourished contemporaneousiy, and 
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earliest example of jwhich is the Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, which was built in 
HC. 335. When the Greeks — to plant 
colonies along the Italian littoral, numerous 
temples s up there, and the Romans 
became familiar with Greek architecture, 
which they naturally adopted, with modifica- 
tions and variations; and this variant of the 
Classic style prevailed during the continuance 
of the Roman Republic and under the 
Emperors, not only in Rome itself, but in the 
numerous colonies which she founded, and the 
ruins of the Roman edifices served as the 
pattern for the debased Classic buildings which 
were erected during the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era. Passing through = the 
Ronanesque, we find Pointed or G #hic archi- 
tecture fully developed in England and on the 
Continent, except in laly, where the Classic 
traditions lingered longest, by the end of the 
twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and from then down to the middie of 
the sixteenth century this style, with its 
developments and modifications, held the field 
until the Revival of Letters led to that Rennais- 
sance of Classic taste which stamped its mark 
on the architecture, the literature, and the 
painting of the next two hundred years. Since 
then all has been changed. In 1830 Quatre- 
mére de Quincy published his work on the 
lives of the most celebrated architects, and he 
uses these words in his introduction :-—' As we 
only recognise as the true architectural art that 
which—alove among all known methods of 
building—owes its origin, its progress, its 
principles, its laws, its theory, and its practice 
to the Greeks, and which, handed on by the 
Romans, has become that of the greater part 
of the civilised world, we must forewarn our 
readers that no mention will be found in our 
treatise of any work or of any architect of the 
kind called Gothic.’ 

In 1827 was published a work illustrating 
the recent buildings erected in Regent-street, 
and on the outskirts of Regent's Park, and 
speaking in terms of no unstinted praise of 
the excellence of the designs. Yet in 1836, 
when the Houses of Parliament were in course 
of erection, we find the Gothic style to the 
fore. In 1867 the competitive designs for the 
new Law Courts were sent in, to the number 
of eleven; every one of these—except one 
alternative design submitted by Mr. Garland— 
was in the ic style, and Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Gilbert Scott, in his report, claimed for 
the Gothic style that it afforded the greatest 
facilities for the developments suggested by 
modern requirements, modern materials, and 
modern modes of construction. A genera- 
tion later what do we find? You are 
all of you acquainted with the storm 
which was raised a few weeks ago anent 
the Liverpool Cathedral competition, and | 
need not quote the opinion of a distinguished 
modern architect as to the competency of 
the Gothic style to meet the requirements of 
to-day ! Now [think it very probable that all 
this may lead an architectural student to ex- 
claim, ‘A plague on beth your houses! Why 
should I bother my head with learning any- 
thing about Classic or Gothic, Romanesque or 
Renaissance? All art is ephemeral, utili- 
tarianism is the only guide. These styles are 
now all dead, and will give me no help towards 
designing a town hall, an infirmary, of a 
modern residence.’ Now I do not think it can 
be too strongly impressed on those who may 
be disposed to hoid such views that they will 
be utterly wrong if they take this line. What 
is it that stirs the emotions even of the un- 
lettered man when he gazes down a vista of 
columns, gigantic and awe-inspiring, in an old 
Egyptian temple, or looks upon the perfect 
grace of the Parthenon, or the stupendous 
relics of mighty Rome, until, as Byron says, 


= the place 

Becomes religion, and the heart runs o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old ; 
or when in some old medizval cathedral 
where 

The blessed saints are smiling dumb 

From ‘he rich painted wiadows of the choir 

On aisle and transept, 


he looks up to the springing arches and 
intricate ribbed vaulting—what, I say, stirs the 
emotions but the feeling that, different as may 
be the forms which present themselves, there 
is such fitness in the purposes of each and in 
the connexions of all the parts with each other 
such perfection in the combination of form and 
colour, that the net result in ev case is 

. And if this emotion is in the 





find expression, is it not more so in that of the} Before I leave the subject of what I may 
artist, and @ught he not to study reverently | call your intellectual equipment for the career 
and carefully the older styles, not with the| which you have chosen, let me urge you to 
idea of slavishly imitating , but with the | cultivate an casy, terse, and direct literary 
desire to enter into their spirit, to see what| style. When you get into practice you wil! 
were the aims with which the old masters of | have to write reports and to carry on daily 
the building craft worked, and upon what the Pe gar am on all sorts of subjects, and you 
beauty of the result depends? The buildings | should endeavour always to make your own 
which have attracted and which will attract the | meaning as clear as possible to those you arc 
most universal admiration are not those at the | addressing. It often occurs to me how lamen. 
sight of which we exclaim ‘How enormous’ | tably deficient in literary style are the majority 
or ‘How wonderfully clever,’ buat those which | of letters which one gets from architects. And 
are beautiful ; and whenever you meet with a} here I cannot but express my regret, which 
building, large or small, new or old, which|is shared, I believe, by all members of 
attracts you as being beautiful, study it care-|the Council, that we have been unable to 
fully, not in the mechanical spirit of the | award the Essay Prize this year. Here is an 
anatomist who is dissecting a dead body, but | opportunity, which I should like to see more 
with wise and loving sympathy and reverent | widely embraced, of carefully studying some 
tenderness. I am old-fashioned enough to | subject ss you, digesting it, and then pro- 
think that an architect ought to try to make|ducing in your own words a dissertation on 
his building beautiful, and that a protest|the subject, which should not be a merc 
should be made against what appears to me | réchauffe of what you have read, but an attemp: 
to be the cult ugliness which has been | to explain and to reason upon the theme which 
growing of late years. There is too great aj has been set you. I hope next year we shall 
tendency nowadays to mere eccentricity and | get a much larger number of competitors for 
originality among the younger men. There|this prize. Also I would urge the younger 
have been several buildings erected lately | members of this Institute not to neglect any 
the cleverness — I had almost said the | opportunities you may have to practice public 
infernal cleverness—of which cannot be] speaking. It any subject is treated in this 
denied for one moment ; but are they beautiful ?}room on which you have knowledge, | am 

There is far too much straining after effect, | confident your attempts to impart it will always 

too great eagerness to achieve something not | be received sympathetically by the occupier 

attempted, or, at any rate, not achieved, before ; | of this chair, whoever he may be, and you will 

and, as has been well said, ‘when the achieve- | find it an enormous advantage to be able to 
ment becomes obvious, is it not by way of |¢xpress your ideas in public. I very much 

becoming uninteresting?’ I am not arguing| Wish more of the younger men would take 
in favour of a dead level of monotony which is } part in our discussions here. 

uninteresting, even it the level be ahigh one ;| When you once get started in independent 
I have no love for the stereotyped style of art| practice there will be hosts of matters 
which the continental methods of education | coming before you on which you will only 
and study too often result in. If a man be aj have your own judgment to guide you. You 
true artist his individual emotions, the bent}are sure to make some mistakes, but do 
of his mind, all the idiosyncracies of his|not be unduly discouraged by them; you 
character, are bound to come out in his work ;| Will learn more from mistakes than in any 
but do not let your main idea and aim be to}other way. I must just say one word 
display your idiosyncracies, In this connexion |on what has been a vexed question ever 

I cannot do better than quote some words| since I took any interest in this Institute— 

recently used by Sir Edward Poynter in|! mean competitions. Whatever may be 

addressing the students of the Academy. He/| one’s personal views on competitions, I do 

said, ‘The desire to be original is a constant | not for one moment suppose we shall ever 

besetment of the young artist, but uniess/get rid of them. From the point of view 

founded on a solid base of knowledge and study | of the promoters, I do not think the best 

it is apt to lead to mere eccentricity, and to| method of getting the most suitable design is 

show a desire to astonish rather than to com- | by competition, because, however carefully you 

mand that legitimate admiration which | may draw your conditions, you can never em- 

sensible people woald give to all well-con- | body in them all the small points which ought 

sidered and thoughtful work; and there is | to be and would be considered by the designer 

perhaps nothing more distressing to the if he were in constant touch with those whose 

intelligent observer of a work of than an | requirements he is trying to meet ; but from 

evidence of the desire to be original at aj! | the competitor's point of view—painiul as must 

costs, where there is neither genius nor know- | be the aggregate waste of time and energy—it 

ledge to support it.’ These words cannot be | seems to me that there was a great deal of 

too closely pondered on and taken to heart | force in the remarks made by Mr. Wills a few 

by every artist, and especially by architects to- | weeks ago in this room. He said that a man 

day, who are too apt to think that the rays | starting in practice cannot possibly have his 

which fall from the new electric lamp of|time fully occupied, and that he had better 

eccentricity have extinguished all the beams | waste his time going in for competitions than 

of the old seven lamps. A real genius may|in other ways, and there is no doubt you may 

be original because he has the knowledge |learn a great deal by endeavouring to work 

and the power to work out his original ideas, | out actual problems of design ; but you ought to 

but what can be more contemptible than to see | work them out conscientiously, and not slur 

the weak, jejune and spiritless attempts to copy | over the difficulties, or you will be apt to get 

what may be admired as an original work of | into slovenly ways of work, and there is always 

genius, while the copy only shows the lack of | the danger of being led to put telling bits of 

genius in its exponent’? In_ literature - we | design into the elevations without looking alter 

admire Carlyle because of the intense earnest- | the construction. And if you do go in for com- 

ness which is everywhere to be found behind tions, when the award is made | cannot 

the rough and somewhat uncouth language Morag. the losers would best consult 

which he employs ; bat of those who have tried | their own dignity by accepting their defeats in 

toimitate Carlyle what shall we say? ‘Non|silence. Of course, | am assuming a con- 

ragionam di lor,ma guarda e passa.’ ‘Your | scientious assessor and promoters who mean 

buildings are the vernacular in which you have | loyally to accept his award. No words can be 

to express the architectural ideas which are in|too strong to stigmatise cases in which 

you, and depend upon it the simpler and more | assessors’ awards are upset for no intelligible 

direct thatlanguage is, the more eloquently will | reason except gross nepotism ; but I hope such 

it appeal to the world. Be assured, therefore, that | cases are growing rarer, and this Institute is, | 

the time you mayspend in studying old work will | feel sure, always desirous of doing its best to 

never be wasted, that such study will but brace | keep competitions clean, fair, and above-board. 

your pinions and fit you better to soar into the} The field of an architect's practice is ever 

heights which science is opening out for you. | widening, and, in fact, it is now so extensive as 

And further, the study of old work will teach | almost to deter men from entering on it. All 

you another most im t lesson—never | the new discoveries of science, which at first 

to lose sight of the natare of the materialin|are simply laboratory experiments, are 

which you are working. In the best old work | gradually made to subserve our daily needs 

the material is never tortured: one form of | and requirements, and as soon as this has taken 

ornamentation and enrichment is suitable for | place our clients expect us to advise them with 

stone, another for brick, and another for wood; | reference to all new inventions, and you will 

and this has always been lost sight of when| find it to your great advantage to keep an 

art became debased, with the result that a mere | courant with the times by noting and, if 





untutored breast, even though it may fail to 


tour de force is attained from which, however ble, ghey, the utility of new 
on pti gre fo tg prose produced s aff architecture. But the 

we with r mpler, truer, gu gy individual are and 
and more legitimate methods of treatment, feel sare that the near future gee 
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a good deal of devolution of the manifold 
duties undertaken by architects. And I see 


no reason why this should turn out to thefi 


detriment of the architect. On the art side 
he can be associated with the sculptor, the 
painter, and the mosaic worker, and on the 
scientific side why not with the engineer? 
Quite recently this Institute urged the desir- 
ability of associating an architect with an 
engineer in bridge design, and I am confident 
it would often be desirable to associate a pro- 
fessional civil engineer with an architect in 
the case of large buildings where difficult 
problems of support or construction have to 
be considered, the best arrangement of electric 
wiring, and so forth. I would be the last to 
undervalue the great assistance which an 
architect receives from what I may call the 
specialist manufactuers with whom we so 
frequently have to consult, but personally 
1 am disposed to think the better plan 
would be to put their work under the direct 
supervision of a professional engineer, who 
could draw up the specification embodying the 
conditions under which the work is to be 
carried out. But this is a question which 
scarcely comes within the limits of an address 
to students. The very wideness of the field 
covered by an architect’s practice, with all its 
manifold responsibilities, has, however, its 
compensations. As your practice increases 
you need never be haunted by the dread 
of monotony. Your work will probably 
take you aheld into various parts of the 
country, and every fresh building which 
you have to design will present new diffi- 
culties as to site, aspect, accommodation, &c., 
which it is a never-ending pleasure to try to 
overcome. Architecture is so many-faceted, 
and touches so many planes of modern 
life—ecclesiastical, municipal, commercial, and 
social—that an architect ought above all other 
men to be broad-minded and to avoid any- 
thing like cliqueism or a haughty bearing 
towards his fellows. Remember that, however 
fascinating and lofty may be your designs, the 
effect of your buildings when finished depends 
not upon yourself but upon the builder who 
carries out your designs, the foreman who 
looks after the work, and even the individual 
carpenter who fits a moulding or the labourer 
who mixes the concrete, and if you cultivate 
broad sympathies you will find ali through your 
life that you will remain a student, and will be 
learning lessons every day, and this will tend 
to keep your brain clear and your mind 
receptive. 

In these few remarks I have endeavoured 
merely to touch upon some of the matters of 
interest to students as to which a word of 
advice or caution may be useful, but you must 
fill in the details yourselves, always remem- 
bering that so honourable and inspiring a pro- 
fession demands that those who practise it 
should always uphold a high standard of 
honour among themselves. 

In conclusion, let me heartily congratulate 
those of you who have come here to-night to 
receive the prizes which you have so thoroughly 
deserved. Mr. Hare will give you some detailed 
criticisms on the work which has been sub- 
mitted, and I will only say that I think the 
collection of drawings which has been on view 
the last fortnight is a really remarkable one, 
and shows an agyzregate of labour, study, and 
skill which cannot be too highly commended. 
And you who have not been fortunate enough 
to win prizes are also to be congratulated, for 
you have shown a steady perseverance in 
working out your designs which will certain! 
not turn out to be lost labour, and you will 
learn a great deal by observing how others 
have got over the difficulties which perplexed 
you. Do not be unduly depressed by 
failures nor elated by your successes, bat let 
each only stimulate you to further endeavours. 
I heartily wish you all possible success in your 
future careers.” 


Notes on Students’ Designs. 


Mr. H. T. Hare then read a criticism of the 
designs and drawings submitted for the prizes 
and studentships, 1901-1902. He said that 
one could not, in looking round the exhibi- 
tion, fail to be struck by the vast amount of 
care and labour which the students who were 
competing had expended on their work, and 
the critic should weigh well his words that be 
might not on the one hand omit any beneficial 
criticism, or on the other discourage or mis- 
understand an earnest and meritorious worker. 
It was also to be borne in mind that the 


your | standpoint. 


not therefore be judged with too great coverity| 


from a practical standpoint. The subjects 
ncluded in the prize list of the Institute 
covered a very wide field, ranging from the 
literary side, as instanced by the essay, to the 
eminently practical, as evidenced by tiie Grissell 
Medal. The study of old work was encouraged 
in the competitions for the Pugin Studen ip 
and the Institute Medal, of colour in that for 
the Owen Jones Prize, while design, the 
ultimate end and aim of all these studies, was 
invited in the subjects given for the Soane 
Medallion and (he Tite Prize. Any student who 
had taken, year by year, one of these subjects 
would, he ventured to think, when the list was 
exhausted, have passed through a course of study 
which would be of infinite value to him in 
after years, and would equip him with a fund 
of knowledge which would stand him in good 
stead in the stress of practice, when little time 
of opportunity was left for theoretical study. 
The standard of work submitted had always been 
a a one, the prize designs and drawings 
usually being among the most notable pub- 
lished during the year, and this occasion 
formed no exception. Except in one or two 
particulars he thought the work might bear 
comparison with the best of former years; 
indeed, some of it seemed to be a step in 
advance. In regard to the Soane Medallion, it 
was gratifying to be able to say that the 
quality of many of the designs (for a large 
swimming-bath) was much higher than last 
year, when the Council felt compelled to 
withhold the medal ; but this year there were 
several designs, any one of which might have 
received the award. The site given being an 
open one, untrammelled by any restrictions, it 
was curious to note that out of the sixteen 


year disappointing, as, thorgh the number of 
designs submitted was large, there was no 
single one among them which unmistakably 
excelled ; indeed, he might say that there was 
not one which could be regarded as quite satis- 
factory. The subject—a Royal mausoleum— 
Was a purely architectural one, calling for the 
highest development of the art, and the condi 

tions supplied a plan which was one of 
Palladio’s unworked-out sketches. Competi- 
tors were thus at liberty to devote the whole of 
their thought and study to the architectural 
treatment of the subject, and it was fully 
expected that at least one or two very fine 
designs would have been elicited, especially as 
so much attention was at present being 
devoted to Italian architecture. The Tite 
bequest was made with a view to pro- 
moting the study of Italian architecture, 
and by that time should be understood the 
architecture of Palladio and his contempo- 
raries and followers. This did not appear 
to be clearly realised by many of the com- 
petitors, and year by year the Council were 
compelled to pass over a number of very 
excellent designs because they did not fulfil 
this essential condition. The design which 
received the award this year, “Lion Heart,” 
by Mr. C. Gascoyne, might be said to owe its 
position rather to negative than positive merit. 
While it failed in dignity and impressiveness, 
it was the design against which the fewest 
objections could be urged on a careful ex- 
amination of its details. The dome could not, 
however, be said to be strictly Italian, and its 
outline was not very pleasing, and the entrance 
portico or porch was open to criticism for the 
manner in which the columns were introduced 
on each side of a narrow rusticated pilaster 





competitors no fewer than twelve should 
have preferred to arrange their main’ 
frontage and entrance at one end, the remain- 
ing four only utilising the side, the length 
of which he should have thought would 
offer the most architectural possibilities. The 
end frontage and entrance had tempted many 
competitors to duplicate the accessory rooms 
asked for in order to balance the grouping, a 
licence which was hardly contemplated and 
was barely legitimate. It was never intended 
that the schedule of accommodation should be 
strictly and rigidly adhered to, but it should 
not be necessary to materially vary it in order 
to |produce a satisfactory design. These re- 
marks applied with the greatest force to the 
prize design, that submitted by Mr. Fulton 
under the motto “Iona”; indeed, to such an 
extent had he exceeded the prescribed limits, 
that the selection of his design was seriously 
jeopardised on that ground alone, and it was 
only owing to its undoubted superiority in 
other respects that it received the award. This 
design was an extremely fine one from the 
architectural point of view, exhaustively 
thought out in every detail, brilliant in 
draughtsmanship, and though a little wanting 
in some respects in reticence and inclined to 
be overdone, still, taken all in all, a masterly 
composition, reflecting the greatest credit on 
its author. 

Mr. Hare then briefly referred to some of the 
other designs in the competition. Proceeding 
he said that several competitors did not appear 
to have realised that the treatment was intended 
to be architectural, and had regarded the 
problem as one to be solved by engineering 
rather than architecture, a mistake which 
ought not to be possible, for the one should 
comprise and be necessary to the other. Few 
of the authors had successfully grappled with 
the difficulty of the dressing- boxes, which 
ought not to have been impossible of treat- 
ment if not regarded from a too practical 
The chimney- stack had also 
proved a serious stumbling-block, and not a 
single author had attempted the solution by 
twin towers, which, in a Classical or Renais- 


legitimate treatment. 


sance design, would, he thought, have been a 
It was also difficult to 
see why so few of the best designs had 
introduced lighting from the roof, which was 
almost an essential in a swimming-bath, and 
was surely not beyond the wit of man to com- 


The drawings were well thought out, and the 
design of the interior was satisfactory. 
Mr. Hare then referred toseveral other designs 


| in the Tite competition. Proceeding, he said that 


the Grissell Medal had this year attracted six 
competitors, the design being for the roof over 
a picture gallery. ihe competition being for 
construction only, one did not necessarily look 
for exceptional merit in an artistic sense. !t 
was, however, interesting to find that the best 
design constructionally was generally also the 
best artistically, which tended to show that the 
practical mind could sometimes descend to 
consider the pleasing of the eye. Or should 
he reverse the remark? Of the six designs 
two only had adopted what was generally 
accepted as the most satisfactory method oi 
lighting ; that was by continuous skylights 
along each side, leaving the central portion 
solid—a rather difficult method to treat success- 
fully. The selected design, by Mr. L. U. 
Grace, was shown in a set of careful drawings, 
which would no doubt result satisfactorily in 
execution. On the whole, all the designs 
reached a high level of merit. Turning now 
to those competitions which did not involve 
design, but which were devoted to the study of 
old buildings, he was pleased to note that 
excellent work was again submitted by all 
competitors. ‘There is evidence of an amount 
of enthusiasm and love of their art which leads 
us to look forward hopefully to the future 
at the hands of those who will shortly be 
entering upon active practice.” Speaking of the 
competition for the Silver Medal, he said it 
was one of the most valuable of the series, in 
that it ensured the careful measurement and 
delineation of interesting old buildings, thus 
forming a permanent record which might 
become of great importance in the iuture, 
when the originals should have succumbed to 
the hands of the vandal or the ravages of time 
For the student, too, there was no work which 
could give so thorough an insight into the 
details and methods of the masters of the_past, 
as the actual measuring and plotting of the 
buildings. Sketching was good, but measuring 
was better. The interest in the Owen Jones 
Studentship was fully maintained this year. 
Whether the colouring was not in some cases 
formed rather by a desire to produce a pictorial 
than a truthful effect was open to serious 
question. He supposed colour was a thing 
which no two people saw alike. He was also 





problems, from 
one was fain to admit that a worse 


might have been selected. 





designs were the work of students and must 


The drawings 





pass without much sacrifice of appearance. 
One noticed, with some interest, that the most 
successful designs were those which had 
drawn their inspiration from the baths of 
Caracalla, a motive which bid fair to prove a! woul 
sort of universal recipe for many of our} service. 

a cathedral downwards, and expended 
model , tessera of a floor or roof, and 


struck by the fact that the large majority of the 
studies were of mosaic, Della Kobbia, and 
kindred materials, and that there were practic- 
ally no drawings of painted decoration, which 
would probably be of much more practical 
A vast amount of labour had been 
in showing minutely each separate 
while one could 
not but admire the patience and care devoted 


for the Tite Prize were this to the work, it was impossible to avoid a feel- 
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ing that some of this energy might have been 
better employed. 
The Chairman then delivered the prizes and 
studentships. For a fall list of the successful 
competitors see our issue for January 25, p. 78. 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and 
Mr, Hare for their admirable addresses. The 
vexed question in architecture nowadays of 
whether there is any style or too many 
styles, proved that art was bat tradition. Art 
was based on what had been taught us by our 
fathers and mothers, and it was only beautiful 
when it was human, am? when it was human it 
was never without sentiment. We must there- 
fore graft upon the trunk of tradition the senti- 
ment that fed us. And we must not judge 
modern work too acutely, for we were too much 
in the midst of it to form a correct judgment. 
Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.RS.A., President of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, seconded the 
vote of thanks. Perhaps one way to forget 
style was to sink ourselves in human needs, 
tar nat; sitar al, eam the heals ‘of ait archi. 





uy i occttuay 


F. W. Bedford will read a paper on.“ 
Peruzzi.” 


The meeting then terminated. 
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The annual dinner of the Institute will be/: 
held on Thursday, June :,, at the Whitehall 
étropole. 
THE ABBEY GATE-HOUSE, CERNE 


THe now melancholy and perishing town- 
let of Cerne. Abbas (in Domesday 


Hi 


only relics of the Church itself 
a endian) in R 





The Chairman briefly ied for himself and ;much earlier in date than the gateway, and 
Mr. Hare and announced the next meeting 


withal a beautiful example of 
would be held on the 17th inst.. when Mr. 
Baldassare 


geometrica! Decorated styice. Not one stone of 
it now remains upon another, and those visitors 
ber Ie who if V4 attempt : 

! may sit a conjecture 
from ths ‘position of the Abbey 


House, and the 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on Friday last. week in 
the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No, 9, Conduit-street, Re- 
gent-street, Mr. W, H. Seth-Smith, President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and 
the following gentlemen were elected members 
of the Association :—Messrs. H. H, Christie, 
A. L. W. Sampson, and R. J. Wilkinson. 

Mr, H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, an- 
nounced that the second spring visit would 
take place on February 15 to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, by permission of Mr, Aston 
Webb. 

New Premises Fund. 

The Chairman announced the following 
additional donations to the New Premises 
Fand, t.¢., the Worshipful Company of Mer- 
chant Taylors, 105/.; and Messrs. M. Garbutt, 
rol. 108.; A. T. Walmisley, 5/. 5s.; C. B. 
Arding, 5/. 5s.; E. H. Parkes, 2/. 28.; A. H. 
Ryan-Tenison, 2/. 2s.; an “A. A. Student,” 
1!, 163. 6d. (the result of passing the hat 
round); W. E. Hewitt, 1/. 1s.; V. Wilkins, 
i ya ¢ dad “DLA. Potatoes, > th. The 
total amount received or promised is now 
3,702. 148. Od. 

The Chairman said he had heard disappoint- 
ment expressed that the amount was not larger, 
but seeing that the Christmas recess had 
occurred since the appeal for donations to the 
fund was first made, he thought the result was 
very satisfactory. 

It was announced that a meeting of the 
Discussion Section would take place on the 
7th inst., when Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth would 
read a paper on “ Stained Glass.” 

The Chairman announced the commence- 
ment of the following classes, i.¢., ‘‘ Perspec- 
tive,” February 12, Mr. W. G. B. Lewis 
lecturer ; “ Ventilation, Lighting, and Heating,” 
February 13, Mr. Max Clarke lecturer. 


“ Originality” in Architectural Design. 


Mr. C. Harrison Townsend then read the 
following paper :— 

I deplore the inefficiency of the presentment 
of to-night’s subject, the more that I feel it to 
be quite’ one of the most important that you 
could meet to consider. For it does not pro- 
pose to add to minds, perhaps already largely 
stored, another item or series of items of know- 
ledge, but it offers for consideration what to do 
with the sum total of all the learning you have 
up to now acquired, and will in the future 
acquire. And it suggests the subjection of the 
isolated facts of learning to a synthesis that 
shall resolve them into one organic whole. 

Lectures on styles, papers on materials, 
demonstrations on methods, these and the 
daily experiences of your work, all help to fill 
your minds with the data of certain indis- 
pensable knowledge. Yet even profiting to 
the full by these opportunities, and bringing to 
them even the most unflagging industry and 
the most retentive of memories, you are then 
face to face with the question of how to get the 
most complete outcome from this mental 
equipment. And the doubt arises whether a 
store of facts and a mass of knowledge are all 
that go tothe making of an architect. Does 
the fact that you are—even generously and 
widely—educated, that you have at your finger- 
lips any amount of knowlecge of materials and 
construction, and that you possess a full 
acquaintance with the historical remains of 
architecture handed down to us from other 
days—does all this do more than make you 
ready to be an architect? Does it, as a matter 
of fact, constitute you one in the proper sense 
of the word? And, unless something breathes 
these dry bones of knowledge and tradition 
into life, is their possessor more than a skilful 
“ practitioner '’— a thoughtful and cultivated 
* professional man ?” 

lam here by no means raising the tattered 
banner on which is inscribed the wearying 
question, “Is architecture an Art or a Pro- 
fession *" TI care little whether it be an art, 
or a profession, or, for the matter of that, a 
trade. Whichever we term it, however, a 
man’s fitness to be and claim to call himself an 
architect are not to be estimated and gauged 
by the measuring-standard of what he has 
learnt. It is not by what he knows, but by 
what he does with what he knows that he shall 
be judged. It is for him to throw into the 
crucible of his own nature all his learning and 
all his knowledge, there to be fused and made 

one, and out of that melting-pot to draw an 


ingot that is to be stamped enbahents ails 


own personality, his own individualism shall 
determine. As Marcus Aurelius says, “ Is it not 
a grievous thing that an architect shall respect 
the course and mysteries of his profession 
more than the proper course and condition of 
his own nature?" That is to say, that too 
great a regard for that course and those 
mysteries, or, to put it otherwise, the attach- 
ment of undue importance to formula: and 
rules causes a positive atrophy of the imagina- 
tive and creative faculty, by which an artist— 
the architect as well as the painter and sculptor 
—should claim to be appraised. 

“ To follow foolish precedents, and wink 

With both our eyes, is easier than to think.” 

Yet precedents and traditions must need 

exist and endure in every art, and it would be 
presumptuous to claim to be in art absolutely 
free, and to have shaped oneself rather than to 
have been made by the great thoughts and the 
great men that were of old time before us. 
There is no logical standpoint for him who 
disclaims and disavows all reference to, all 
dependence upon, all reverence for the past, 
and whose ideal is the substitution of his 
own ignorant lawlessness, for the lessons 
handed down to him from other times, 
Such a one, | imagine, would, without 
remonstrance, accept and adopt the term 
“ anti-historical " applied the other day in one 
of our weekly papers to express the aims in art 
of one of those architects whose views I am 
trying to put before you to-night, and could 
not consistently rejoin that he claimed to be 
individual in expression—wsof original and 
creative. Nor could he further maintain, as 
that criticised architect would, that he was in 
fact more truly historical and following more 
closely along the lines of architectural evolu- 
tion than the many mimics of the forms into 
which architects of distant countries, or of by- 
gone days, have cast their thoughts and their 
ideals, 
Here, let me ask, is there justification for 
alleging that any— or, at all events, let 
me say that any considerable number of— 
architects have in set terms foresworn 
allegiance to tradition, and have claimed the 
right to apply the word “ original” to their 
works? I think not. Individual in method of 
expression, yes ; non-resuriectionists of long- 
since dead and buried styles, yes; haters of 
mimicry of earlier forms that were expressions 
of earlier wants and needs, again, yes. I know 
those who are glad to come under those cate- 
gories, and I venture to think that in their 
hands lies the future of our art. 

Yet remember, that in thus doing your best 
to make your architecture speak To-day rather 
than the Past, you are not to strive, of set 
purpose, to be what you or others may call 
“ original.’ As Lowell says in one of his 
letters, “When a man aims at originality, 
he acknowledges himseli unoriginal.” You 
will find it both grand ideal and hard task 
enough to try to jet your work reflect you 
yourself, and to give it a personal and indi- 
vidual character. Ii it thus bears your own 
impress what more “ originality’ need it have 
or can it have ° 

But this quality must come of itself ; it must 
result not from the attempt to do what other 
men have never yet done, but from your wish 
to shape your work so because it seems to you 
the best solution of the problem before you. 
And, having worked out this—your own— 
solution you neither adopt nor, on the other 
hand, repudiate it, because others have arrived 
at this result before you. 

We have in architecture, as | have said 
above, a speaking living tongue, and if the 
thick mists of custom and corventions allowed 
us to see it, nothing can be more illogical than 
for us of to-day to borrow the language of 
Byzantium or Florence, or Amsterdam, in 
which to give our message in this Year of 
Grace 1902, or to rely upon a thirteenth or 
fourteenth century vocabulary as a means of 
expressing architecturally our own religious 
needs and aspirations. While our language, 
as we now read or speak it, comes to us 
enriched by that of other days, it yet has the 
distinct stamp and impress of its time, and to 

our wants, or tell our tale, one to 
another, we do not, in book or conversation, 
deliberately adopt the spelling or the speech of 
Chaucer, or of John Florio, or even of Addison. 


architecture? Is not the measure of praise 
bestowed a modern building in exact 





jon to the faithfulness with which its 
Ser bo worked on the lines of other 


i is precisely what we do in| be. 
chitecture? Is no 4 i As their language helps us of to-day to 
speak, so their architecture is an element in 
our education ; and education should merely 
fit us for that design for which we too often 


il 


tunes— Medieval, Euzabethan, Georgian, of 
what not; or to the closeness with which he 
has imitated the architecture of, 1 know not 
what country—Holland, Itaiy, or France? Is 
aman ashamed, as he should be, when he is 
told that his building (his, mind you, finished 
to-day or yesterday, in 1902, in igot) is “so 
faultlessly Elizabethan that it might well be 
taken for an old building of that date?” Does 
he feel insulted, as he should, when he is 
assured that “in general design as in every 
detail his church is conceived and worked out 
in a thirteenth-century style *” 

I know it will here be said that there are less 
extreme cases than these, and I shall be 
reminded that there exists that vaguely 
qualifying phrase, “ a free treatment ” of such- 
and-such a style, which is supposed to repre- 
sent a saving grace, and to oblige us to approve 
a design, which is not, like those others, all! 
copyism, but one with, say, 75 per cent. of 
imitation and 25 per cent. of “ free treatment.” 
This seems to me to be a distinct concession 
towards the point of view | am speaking of, 
and even this modicum of freedom is to be 
welcomed, and we ought to be thankful for, at 
any rate, such proportions as I have suggested. 
Yet these might conceivably be reversed if the 
architect's mental attitude when face to face 
with a problem of design, were diiferent to— 
and, as I think, more logical than—the usual 
one, and one might then hope to find, let us 
Say, 75 per cent. of spontaneous individual 
personal feeling in the design, and the 25 per 
cent. residue, if it did happen to be reminiscent 
of other and preceding work, would not, at all 
events, be so because of an avowed desire to 
recognise closeness to the designs of earlier 
men as the ideal towards which one should 
strive. 

An architect may (and I am, as I have said 
before, glad to say he usually does) tone down 
the rigid exactitude of a sheer copy by more 
or less admixture of his “free treatment.” 
But how often does he not sit down at his 
drawing-tabie with the acknowledged intention 
of producing a “ Gothic design "—a ‘“ Renaiss- 
ance design” (both of them with—or without 
—that wonderful “free treatment ”) — or, 
indeed, as it sometimes happens to-day, a 
design in which all architectural graces are to be 
laboriously and effectually omitted altogether ? 
And selecting from a well-stored memory—I 
refrain from suggesting dependence upon 
Kodak, or reference to sketch-book—a certain 
form, or fashion, or style, does he not proceed 
to clothe his building with the particular 
material his mental pattern-book suggests, and 
to rely for his design more upon the achieve- 
ments of the past, than upon his own invention, 
and his own imagination of the present ° 

I have said more than once he may reier to 
and ask the past to help him to a solution , he 
must not depend on it to tind him that solu- 
tion. 

in literature, a few years ago, we were all 
keenly touched to hear an American critic of 
much note tell us that “all the tales have been 
told.” He was more wrong than even most 
makers of epigram, and we felt that while 
men and women are, and while lives are 
happy—or are sad, and while hopes are 
hoped—or frustrated, and while hearts are 
blithe—or breaking, there are still at each 
turn, and every moment, tales, comic and 
tragic both, unwritten, it is true, but there, and 
only waiting the writer. 

And in our own art, are all the tales 
exhausted, and are we at best to repeat—in 
perhaps slightly, very slightly different words 
—those that our fathers told, with here a 
change of adjective, and there an added or a 
diminished emphasis, with this trifling omis- 
sion, that small addition? .Did our tales, ours 
as architects, stop short a hundred years ago, 
leaving us tongue-tied and silent, unless we 
speak a Georgian speech, and talk in the 
eighteenth-century words of our great-grand- 
fathers ? (i do not stop here to ask if even their 
architectural utterances were the best to which 
they might have attained, and if they—and 
their fathers in turn—were not, at most, speak- 
ing in a kind of dog-Latin—or dog-Romar 
rather—more false and unnatural even than 
the would-be Classic Pastorals and Eclogues of 
their literature. That would be to discuss 
what their aims might and should bave been. 
I am considering what ours of to-day should 
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had lived in recent years who were certainly 
not mere copyists. He did not think that any 
one could say that Street was a mere copyist, 
for there was a great deal more life in his 
work than could be attributed to mere copyism, 
and yet he worked in the Gothic style. Again, 
taking Classic work, no one would say that the 
work of Cockerell was mere copyism ; there 
was a great deal more than that in it, anda 
good many people now recognised the great 
merit of Cockerell’s work who would not have 
done so while he lived. The work of the men 
of the Renaissance revival, although it was 
done more or less on the lines of the Classic 
architects, could not possibly be said to be 
copyism. The work of Palladio and Inigo 
Jones was full of the greatest possible origi- 
nality, but at the same time it was being done 
on purely traditional lines. The great draw- 
back to such generalisations as those Mr. 
Townsend had expressed was the personal 
element. It could not be expected that every 
one could have sufficient individuality to create 
original ideas, and, in so far as that was the 
case, he thought it was safer for the majority 
of men to confine themselves, perhaps, to 
working on purely traditional lines. At the 
same time he thought that Mr. Townsend's 
paper could not fail to do a great deal of good 
in leading people, especially young men, to 
think for themselves and to strive after some 
attempt at originality in their work. It was 
very important to impress on young men the 
necessity for study, and the fact that no 
amount of originality could possibly take the 
place of serious study. 

Mr. Francis Hooper, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that Mr. Townsend had 
addressed them as a “learned society,” and he 
was afraid that they were hardly equal to some 
of the lecturer's flights of imagination. The 
element of tradition was an extremely im- 
portant thing, and even by following tradition 
most men found it extremely difficult to 
produce even second-rate buildings, to say 
nothing of first-rate ones. The element of 
“ originality ’ appeared to him rather to develop 
itself in handling of new problems which 
faced them in their work. He supposed that 
no one there who had designed any work had 
ever found the problem before them exactly 
solved by some one else, and therefore 
“originality” to an extent was thrust upon them. 
It appeared to him that first of all they had to 
educate themselves to appreciate what were 
works of art—ic., buildings which would 
always hold their own as works of art—and 
then to get inspiration from them rather than 
trust to themselves and their own initiative in 
solving problems of mass and detail which had 
been worked out by men of accumulated 
experience. What he urged, in short, was 
that, with the enormous fund of resource 
in the work of our forefathers and our 
contemporaries, it was rather a dangerous 
matter for an inexperienced min to attempt 
{o open up a new path. Mr. Townsend him- 
self was venturesome, and they were bound 
to respect the amount of individuality 
which marked his work, and that example 
would perhaps be an incentive to others ; but 
the necessity was first of all to secure a know- 
ledge of good work, and from that to 
develop something that was better. As Mr. 
Hare had said, we were not able to appreciate 
properly the work of our own day. Without 
mentioning names, there were Royal Acade- 
micians who had greatly influenced their genera- 
tion by their work, but who had not striven 
after originality, but had, particularly at the 
outset, closely followed the lines which had 
been laid down by their predecessors. Other 
xentiemen, who were honoured by them all, 
had given their work an originality which had 
not deprived it of its native characteristics, 
and had influenced their generation and our 
national architecture in a way that would long 
survive, While appreciating very much Mr. 
Townsend's desire for young students to get 
otf the beaten track, he thought the advice 
needed to be taken with a great deal of caution. 
He thought it was probable, for instance, that 
Mr. Bolton, the head-master of the Day Schools, 
would prefer to take students through all 
branches of the past, and in the matter of 
design that he would indicate that where 
new problems kad to be solved they should 
be solved on lines laid down in the past, feeling 
that it was better and safer to do so than t> 
attempt new methods in which experience 
had to be gained. 

Mr. F, Lishman said that, as had been said, 


the problem which faced them at each period! 





was the crux of the whole matter, and there 
was no doubt that if they treated each problem 
honestly something original would come out 
of it. ¢ danger was conscious originality, 
and for that reason it was probably a dangerous 
principle to preach originality. It led to a 
striving after originality when the times were 
not ripe for it. 

Mr. Alex. Wood, M.A., said that what the 
lecturer had said as to originality appeared to 
be perfectly sensible and just. Every writer 
or speaker had his own form, and could 
not be followed in every particular ; but, in the 
case of Mr. Townsend, he had based his 
demand on a thorough study such as the 
students of the Association had within their 
reach, and there was nothing to be offended 
with in his claim for originality so far. 
The only thing he (the speaker) was in doubt 
about was whether one could really be truly 
original in art. Even if they did not 
consult books, they would find themselves 
almost insensibly following those things which 
they had seen about them all their life, and 
he did not think they could really escape from 
those associations any more than they could 
escape from their shadow. As to absolute 
copyism in work, he doubted if it was possible 
to copy. Take the most conventional thing— 
4 church, say—and set out to design one in 
the Gothic style. First of all there was the 
matter of funds, which were often quite 
insufficient for covering a large area with 
materials on the lavish medieval scale. In the 
medizeval days there was no such difficulty ; 
there was plenty of material, andthe work pro- 
duced was, for that reason alone, generally 
something quite different from a modern 
church. Then take a man like Pugin. There 
was not a man more servile in his adherence 
to the medieval period, but a large number of 
his churches did not in the least seem to be 
reproduced medizval work, and often Pugin 
had but limited means with which to erect his 
churches. The site sometimes absolutely 
determine i the form of a building, and was the 
most original part of it, though originality was 
generally looked for in the elevation, though 
that was a mistake, for the plan was the novel 
part of tie building, and what was put upon 
ihe site was dependent on the plan. In the 
lecture at the previous meeting an entirely 
new problem—the tall buildings which were 
being erected in America—was dealt with. 
He hoped we should never get in this country 
buildings of 300 ft, though it was quite 
possible we should get them 150 ft. high, and 
what, he would ask, were they to do in the 
way of precedent in those buildings’ The 
oniy way to deal with such buildings archi- 
tecturally was, he thought, to take the lower 
stories and treat them as basement; buat how 
to devise an adequate crowning member he 
did not know. His point was that the neces- 
sities of plan and materials were the dominant 
factor, and style would have to adjust itself. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said he was glad they had had 
that paper from Mr. Townsend, for he was, as 
far as he knew, an exponent of a schoo! which 
came midway between two widely differing 
schools at the opposite poles of thought. 
They were not, however, so widely ditfe- 
rent when one came to study what they 
taught. Mr. Townsend seemed to discount 
tradition very considerably, but he took the 
line that we should give a thorough basis 
of training to a young architect in what had 
gone before. That was the policy of the 
Association in its teaching, and he thought 
there could not be two opinions that, at any 
rate, a foundation must be laid of a thorough 
grasp of what the best men had done in past 
periods. Then Mr. Townsend went on to say 
that individualism, ic, the thought of each 
man's own mind, should tind expression in 
everything he did. There could be no ditter- 
ence of opinion as to that being a perfectly 
sound and healthy teaching, though the dift- 
culty was how far could it be done’ It had 
been put very plainly by some of the speakers 
that evening that the progress of individuality 
must be very slow, and the history of archi- 
tecture in all the great periods of its deve- 
lopment clearly pointed to this being the 
case: it was the same with all arts; it 
was the same with literature especially. The 
English language, perfected by Shakespeare, 
had hardly undergone any change during the 
last three centuries, and when a man tried 
to be original in his vocabulary, he was 
generally pedantic, and failed to impress his 
views of originality on the nation, (ng 9cca- 


sionally found a word in one of the morning 
papers which seemed to be perfectly original 
and expressive, and which one felt sue would 
be adopted, but one never saw it again. In 
music, literature, painting, and even sculpture, 
re permed was very slow indeed to express 
itself, simply for the reason given by Mr. Hare, 
i<., that the vast majority of us were very 
commonplace in our views and thoughts, and 
had not the capacity to rise above a certain 
level, and therefore could not express what we 
did not feel ; and he (the speaker) was inclined 


to think that rather than have ignoract 
originality he would prefer a very close adhe. 
sion to precedent, provided that that precedent 


was a beautiful one, and that the designer 
designed in good proportions and in the great 
principles which applied to their art. In our 
schools those principles should be insisted 
upon, for they applied everlastingly to what 
we have to do, and if a man had not the 
power to feel and express with innate beauty 
it was no use his thinking of being an 
architect, for he would never make one. 
But if he had that power he would make 
whatever he touched beautiful, and the more 
thought he gave to his work the more beautiful 
it would be, for the more expressive would 
be the individuality. The great point 
which Mr. Townsend had been trying to 
bring out was that they should master the past 
and not let the past master them. Take a 
practical illustration. Wren was very original, 
and it was due to the immense variety of novel 
design in the domes and turrets he put about 
London that the city was as beautiful as it was, 
and yet Wren adopted precedent in detail 
very largely—almost too much, some of them 
might have thought. It was the same with 
Inigo Jones, who had not nearly the same 
originality, but who had great power of pro- 
portion ; and Barry, too, in the Houses of 
Parliament. They were all original, in spite 
of belonging to the old school. It was the 
same with Mr. Bentley, who was doing such 
beautiful work : everything he did showed the 
same beautiful feeling ; and Mr. Norman Shaw 
and Mr. Waterhouse showed marked indi- 
viduality. With monumental work, however, 
it became more and more difficult to be ori- 
ginal. Mr. Townsend practised what he 
preached, and a little church of his at Black- 
heath, near Albury, in Surrey, was a beautiful 
little work of its kind, all the conditions and 
requirements of which had been thought out 
very carefully, and the result was a real 
work of art. Some gentlemen of the school to 
which Mr. Townsend belonged went to far 
greater lengths. That school was certainly to be 
trusted when it urged that expressions of the 
past were not to be slavishly followed. One 
must not forget, however, the limitations im- 
posed by clients, many of whom, he was 
afraid, would rather have commonplace work 
than beautiful work—not because it was com- 
monplace, but because they did not know 
the difference between the beautiful and the 
ugly. A midland architect said to him the 
other day: “I am sorry to say that the vast 
majority of people who build in our neigh- 
bourhood really prefer ugliness to beauty, and 
that is a very serious drawpack and hindrance 
to our work.” The motto that evening was 
“Think, think, think.” If they took that to 
heart, they would never take anything for 
granted, and gradually, according to the 
capacity they had, they would improve the 
art they practised. 
The vote of thanks having been heartily 
reed to, 
ie Townsend, in reply, said be was afraid 
he did not seem to have made himself suft- 
ciently clear on one point which had been 
touched upon by several speakers. He had re- 
pudiated, more than once, any recommenda 
tion to attempt to be original. Over and ove: 
again he had said: Do not attempt fo be 
original ; if you do attempt t you wil not 


succeed. He remembered a few words b) 

Kipling, and he would quote them 

“When the flush of a new-born sun fell fmt on F.cdes 
green and gold, nit ini 


Our father Adam sat under the Tree and scrat 
: he mold ; 
PET dae der os h that the world had seen was joy 
hi hty beart, ; nae 
Til “the Devil Cebguet behind the leaves: ‘ its pretty, 
but is k Art?” 

The bearing of this on what he had been 
saying was that ouc forefather Adam in hy 
“Grst rode sketch” might lay claim to orig- 
nality ; Cain and Abel were the first copyist> 
We could not escape the ettect of what ha: 





preceded ys, and none could be original 1 
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best according to those pro- 
drew a column, say, because 
it pleased them, and were content to be judged 
architects, artists, or inventors by that 
pleased them, and wently ¢x- 

their individuality, and it did not 
matter if it — to resemble something 

done. It i 


The Chairman said that the next meeting 
would take place on the 14th inst., when Miss 
Ethel Charles would read a paper entitled : 
“A Plea for Women Practising Architecture” 
—the first paper ever read before them by a 


meeting then terminated. 
Cr api ne 


THE AKCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


1.—CuRist CHURCH, BRIXTON-ROAD. 


Own Saturday, February 1, the Architectural 
Association paid the first spring visit of the 
session to Christ Church, Brixton-road. Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite is the architect, and, as 
might be expected, the visit proved more than 
usually interesting. 


overcome were limited money and space, 
chancel at the west end, and, most important of 
all, the necessity for the whole congregation 
seeing and hearing, with ample provision for 
choir and organ for a singing congregation of 
t,200. The way these difficulties have 
overcome is at once characteristic of the 

and striking architecturally. Gothic 
ition has been cast aside, and the result i» 
a building aadapted in every way to the needs 
of twentieth-century requirements, and appeal- 
ing at once to the imagination by its inherent 
truthfulness both of construction and pian. 


i 


: 


Every seat in the church has a view of the] i 


pulpit, entirely unhampered jers or 
colamns. The nave, with oth HA equal 
width, are thus clear floor space, the crossing 


being covered by a dome. The chancel is 
idal, with columns forming an ambs- 
latory, and a noteworthy feature is the fact 


that this ambulatory will be used by com. 
municants, the altar rail forming the inver 
arc and extending from column to column. 
The ceiling over the apse is a half dome, 
carried on the stone columns, the am 
me eae re “pete vaults. The windows 
in this are high up, and are partially screened 
the columns. ms . 


be frankly seen, the pendentives being formed 
in get Ventilation is effected by means of 
inaft rising from the centre of the low inner 
dome to a cupular above the outer dome. The 
angles of the inner dome, which is formed b 
the intersection of eight vaults springing from 

the side of the octagon, are without ribs. 
is by 


_ The construction of the nave roof 
timber (pine) trusses carrying trussed purlins, 


The pitch is fiat, and acoustic rti ; 
' eaves properties have 


by forming-a flat trunk in the 
ex, with returning slopes 
nm’ roof. The whole roof 
boarded, and a cvrious effect has been 
obtained by a bold treatment of staining and 
' clean alternately short lengths of 
18 in. of the boarding forming a sort of diaper. 
transept roofs are similar but with. 
main truss. In ‘the present incom. 
is almost impossible to judge 
om gp effect of this treatment, 
certainly very strong and ori 
east-end to Brixton-road rs ie 


y | brought 
believed 











and by the skilful use 
with bands of a darker coloured brick, 
bands are also varied in number, according 
to the different planes of the building, being 
most frequent in those most recessed. 

The feeling of texture is well maintained by 
the strong lines of the Bridgwater tiles and the 
— green siates covering the dome. 

e 


of the building will give to 
London not the least of its many interesting 
churches, and this certainly will rank as a 


example of what can and may be 
done to overcome modern difficulties with 





SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue nineteenth annual dinner of the Sani- 

I ’ Association was held at the 

H Restaurant on Saturday evening last. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, President, was in 

the chair, and amongst those present were Sir 

Walter Foster, M.P., Dr. Farquharson, M.P., 

Dr. Shirley Murphy, and Messrs. Atherley J 

M.P., R. M. Prescott, Laurence Gomme, 
E. Tidman (Hon. Secretary). 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured, Sir Walter Foster “ Local 
Government,” and said that if the local 
authorities were unable to obtain from Parlia- 
ment all they asked, they should take all they 
could get and come again and endeavour to 
get a little more, and so proceed step by step. 

In reply, Alderman Francis, J.P., of South- 
end, said that as tatives of a seaside 
town, his Council appreciated the need of, and 
had done their best to obtain, perfect sanitation. 
They desired, also, to have control cf the water 
supply, and although their last application was 
rejected they hoped when next they applied 
to Parliament for the necessary powers their 
Bill would go through. 

Mr. Laurence Gomme said that all sanitary 
inspectors should secure certificates in proof of 
their knowledge, as there was no room for 
failures 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of 
“The Sanitary Inspectors’ Association,” said 
the great point which the members of the 
Association must always keep before them 
was the improvement of the condition of the 
people, physically, intellectually, morally, and 
socially. They to remove the cause of 
disease and then healthy homes would make 
happy and more respectable people. The 
great advan offered them for the winnow- 
ing of knowledge, perfection of skill, and 
encouragement of research should not be 
neglected, and he hoped that every sanitary 
inspector would obtain a recognised certificate 
of proficiency. They must remember that not 
only length of life but quality of life had to be 
considered, and prolongation of life was only 
desirable when that life was characterised at 
every stage by wholesome activity of all its 
functions. That happy state only be 
about by perfect sanitation, and he 
the means to be 








and | Minated address and a diamond 


unable properly to ventilate and purify our 


sewers, or ly to ventilate and warm our 
houses, and in the satisfactory disposal of town 
and domestic refuse much remained to be 
done. 

Dr. Shirley Murphy submitted the toast of 
“The President,” and said he regarded the 
union of Sir James Crichton-Browne with the 
Sanitary | * Association as a most 


y event, as his knowledge of and interest 
subjects with which they had specially 
deal was of immense value to them. He 
watched the development of the sanitary 
_ from a man who was no good for 
else, or a time-expired policeman or 
to a man with a certificate who now 
h questions formerly considered out- 
his province. 

In replying, the President said that every 
epidemic left behind a number of people with 
their mental faculties shattered, and sanitary 
science would improve the department of 
mental hygiene. He suggested that a Minister 
of Health would be able to do much to aid 
them in their work. He had an announcement 
to make which would interest all of them. 
The solicitor to the Chadwick Trust had written 
stating that at the last meeting of the Trustees 
it was decided to offer a prize of Sol. anda 
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if 


-| Chadwick medal to that member of the Sani- 


tary Inspectors’ Association whose official 
report or reports made during 1902 should, in 
the opinion of the Trustees, be most conducive 
to municipal or rural sanitation. He thought 
this offer was valuable as a recognition of the 
position the Association had obtained and an 
encouragement to its members. It would also 
keep green the memory of Edwin Chadwick, a 
pioneer of sanitation, in the hearts of those 
who were most likely to appreciate his work. 
The other toasts were “ The Visitors” and 
“The Press.” During the evening an illu- 
ring were 
ted to Mr. W. H. Grigg, late Chairman 
of the Council. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THe usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring- gardens, Mr. A. M, 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.--On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Greenwich Borough Council 6, tool. for offices ; 
Stepney Borough, Council 2,000/. towards the 
purchase of Albert-square, Commercial-road 
East, a8 an open space; Poplar Borough 
Council 2,000/. for erection of a public library 
at Bow; and Chelsea Guardians 4,740/. for 
drainage works at workhouse. 

List of Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour. 
—The same Committee reported as follows, the 
recommendation being agreed to :-— 


“We have had under consideration an applica- 
tion from the Electrical Trades Union for increases 
rates of pay for certain electrical workmen 
made in the Council's list of rates of wages 
We have made inquiries into 
are of opinion that the rate of 
wages for armature winders should be increased 
per hour, but that the other rates 
the union are not those in practice 
We in communication with the 
the subject, and meanwhile we recom- 
the Council's liet of rates of wages and 
labour be amended, and that the rate of 
armature winders be increased from Sd. 


Acts of Parliament Affecting London.—On a 
recommendation of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee to for printing the public 
and private Acts of Parliament relating to the 


Councils in favour of that being done. 
—Lord Welby the opinion that the 
time was favourable for pressing forward for 
the consolidation of the Acts relating to London. 
—After some discussion the recommendation 
was carried. 

The Works Deparitment.—The Report of the 


: Finance Committee, submitting the half-yearly 


return of works completed by the Works De- 
— which was adjourned from Decem- 
17, — came up for consideration. 
Statement I. dealt with twenty-one estimated 
works, and gave the following results :-— 
Original estimate, 103,871/. 178. 8d. > final 
10; 168, > actdal 





estimate, 3,620/, ad; ' . cost, 
118,162/. 5s. ; balance of cost above final esti- 
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mate, 14.541/. 8s, 10d. There was a loss on 


the North Woolwich drainage works of 
16,7141. 38. 8d. Statenient II. showed thaton 
estimated works undertaken by the Depart- 
ment since its inception the cost exceeded the 
final estimates to the extent of 78,844/. 168.6d.; 
while on jobbing works the cost below 
schedule value was 11,149/. os. 7d, In refer- 
ence to the drainage work at North Woolwich 
after laying before the Council the reports of 
the Works Manager and the Engineer, the 
committee remarked that whether the Manager 
was justified in accepting the work at the 
amount of the Engineer’s estimate, notwith- 
standing the condition of the Department at 
the time, they were not at present in a posi- 
tion to state ; but, as he did undertake it with 
full knowledge of. the nature of the work and 
the prices then ruling in the market, they 
could only regret the result, though, having 
regard to the unfortunate circumstance of 
the subsequent rise in wages and the prices 
of materials, anybody who might have under- 
taken the work would hee ache not have 
made a financial success of it. They desired, 
however, to express their regret that their 
attention was not called at an earlier stage 
to the excess expenditure that was being in- 
curred, In conclusion, they stated that, having 
visited the pumping-station and the immediate 
neighbourhood, they were satisfied with the 
quality of the work done, and had been im- 
pressed with the fact that considerable diffi- 
culties had to be contended with in its execu- 
tion owing to the marshy character of the 
ground, the level of which was much below 
high water mark. The Engineer, in his Report, 
stated that briefly it might be said that the 
work at North Woolwich was “from the first 
very badly mismanaged.” 

Mr. W. Peel, M.P., said he must call attention 
to what was a grave administrative scandal in 
connexion with the sewer work in North Wool- 
wich. He would have to say something about 
the Works Department, and he was aware that 
would touch the Labour Party in their 
tenderest feelings, because the Works Depart- 
ment was the core and centre of their policy. 
He knew Mr. Burns said the Works Depart- 
ment must be reconstructed, but the recon- 
struction of a company was generally associated 
with afurther call on the shareholders. The 
supporters of the Works Department had said, 
“ Itis quite true that we have made a mess 
of houses, but we can build sewers; they 
are our strong point.” Well, with re- 
gard to this particular work, instead of 
taking eighteen months it took four years. 
The engineer, in his report, said, “The work 
has from the very first been badly mis- 
managed,” and that about summed up the 
matter. He contended that the whole of the 
explanatory Report showed a lamentable 
ignorance of the work which was undertaken. 
The fact remained that had the work been 
entrusted to a contractor, he would have had to 
bear the loss which might have resulted ina 
rise in wages and materials consequent on 
delay. All the excuses contained in the report 
were subsequently discovered, and it showed 
the most complete ignorance prevailed 
throughout as to the conditions under 
which these kinds of works were carried 
out. Compared with the contractor, the 
Works Department was an amateur. This 
was an age of specialism, and they must 
take work to those best qualified to carry it 
out. In that way they must secure a better 
and cheaper article than by entrusting all 
kinds of works to one single department. He 
moved that the Report be referred back. 

Mr. Cousins seconded the amendment, and 
said that architecturally the Works Department 
had been tried and found wanting. The 
Department had erected houses for the workin 
classes which exceeded the estimates of the ore 
tect by 25,000/., while, on the other hand, con- 
tractors had erected buildings for the Housing 
Committee at a saving of 15,000/. on the archi- 
tect’s estimates. The Works — could 
not complain of not having generous 
treatment, but the fact was there was nothing 
to stimulate the activity of the rtment. 
At the present time there was an ] sewer 
being constructed, . partly by the Works 
Department and partly by contractors. He 
ventured to Se that it would be found 
there would be an excess of cost on that job 
as large as there was on the North Woolwich 
job. A profit was claimed for the jobbing 
works of 11,000/,, but that was on a grossly 
excessive schedule. Well, the jobbing works 
of the War Office were done on a schedule 





164 per cent. below that of the Council, and a 
Parry mama - offered to. do the Council's 
jobbing work at 134 cent. below the 
jobbing schedule. — 

Earl Carrington said that when abuses 
were found out in the Fire Brigade they did 
not suggest that the Brigade should be knocked 
on the head. If they got a new manager, and 
the Department was reconstructed, and then, 
after a fair trial, they could not make both ends 
meet, then they had better “ shut up shop.” 

Mr. P. Harris remarked that the analogy 
between the Works Department and the Fire 
Brigade was rather forced. The only question 
before them that day, however, was whether 
the results of the North Woolwich job had 
been adequately investigated, for, so far as the 
Report before them went, the statement of the 
engineer was in direct conflict with that of the 
manager. 

Mr. H. Ward said a more libellous statement 
had never been made than that their jobbing 
schedule was grossly excessive. It was a gross 
libel on the architect and the engineer. The 
quality of the Council's work would compare 
with the work done by the best of contractors 
and the work had been carried out at com- 
petitive prices. The War Office schedule was 
of an entirely different character to that of the 
Council. The bulk of the jobbing was being 
done at prices which had been tested by 
schedule. The only way to test the depart- 
ment was to take it as a whole. Since its 
creation it had undertaken work costing be- 
tween 1,500,000/. and 1,600,000/. The deficit 
on that was 709,000/., but there had been a 
saving on the jobbing work of 12,000/, so that 
the total deficit was 67,000/., or about 44 per 
cent. 

Mr. Beachcroft said he presumed that the 
General Purposes Committee would come for- 
ward with a new scheme for a Works Com- 
mittee. He believed their only hope lay in 
abolishing the Works Department altogether, 
and when the proper time came he would 
have the courage of his convictions, and move 
a resolution to that effect. There ought to be 
a fall inquiry into the sewer work at North 
Woolwich, and that it should be an inquiry by 
experts. 

Mr, Burns, M.P., said the Works Department 
had been intermittently overworked and 
starved, and if they had had a guarantee of 
work even the loss on the North Woolwich 
sewer would not have occurred. The question 
of the “ go easy’ workman had been brought 
in. He repudiated any such policy on the part 
of the workmen, but if the workmen did follow it 
who could blame him when he saw the 
loafers in high places acting on the principle 
of getting the most salary for the least work 
With regard to that particular work it was 
taken just alter the works manager came in, 
and there was no doubt that the manager took 
the job at far too low a price. Immediately 
afterwards, there was an abnormal rise in the 
cost of labour and materials. The existence of 
the Works Department had been successful 
in pulling down builders’ prices 25 per cent., 
and if the Department had not been so suc- 
cessful as it might have been, he asked them 
not to blame the Labour Party, who had 
honestly tried to make it a success. He 
believed they would have to go back to the old 
régime and put the management of the de- 
partment under a small Works Committee. 
The Worke Department was established be- 
cause certain contractors withdrew their 
tenders, formed a ring and bribed the clerks 
of works. 

Colonel Rotton and Mr. Fletcher having 
spoken, 

Mr. R. Williams said he thought a good case 
had been made out by the manager. As to the 
work of the department, it was done, on the 
whole, better than was the average work of 
the contractor. : 

Sir ]. Dickson-Poynder, M.P., said the Report 
was of a graver character than any which had 
been previously submitted. What had strock 
them was that no reply had been made by the 
Leader of the Progressive Party. The speeches 
made against the Amendment were the weakest 
and flimsiest he had heard for some time. Mr. 
Burns had never answered one single charge 
made by the supporters of the Amendment. 
The fact was, it was impossible to conduct the 
Works Department with such a multiplicity of 
branches under one man. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood said be would not 
have spoken, but for the appeal of the last 
speaker. One wen ome 8 did not care to 





speak was because he for years refused to 


regard the cost and the final estimates as the 
right basis to judge the Department on, and 
he felt that most of the debate that day was 
mere idle beating of the air. The procedure 
of the Moderate Party was unfair, because 
they preserved silence when the cost came out 
below the estimates. If Sir J. Dickson-Poynder 
had suggested placing the architectural work 
under the architect. and the engineering work 
under the engineer, he would agree with him 

because he believed that that theoretically was 
the way to get good work at the lowest cost. 
Still, if they had proposed that, they would 
have been immediately told they were evading 
atest, The real difficulty to that course being 
taken was that both the engineer and architect 
were already overworked. 

Mr. E. White observed that every member 
of the Council ought to vote for the Amend 
ment, because here was a case which thev 
could investigate and find out the fault of the 
Department. The Council! went in fora Works 
Department because of two savings on sewage 
work, but since then there had been losses on 
five sewage undertakings, amounting to no less 
than 66,o00/. It had been said the failure of 
the Department was because it had too little 
work to do, but in his opinion the less it did 
the better, for the more work done by it the 
greater was the loss. 

After a discussion of two and a-half hours, 
the Council divided, with the following 
result :— For the Amendment, 29 ; against, 9 

majority against, 50. The Report was then 
adopted. 

New County Halt.—Replying to Mr. Sankey 
Colonel Rotton said he was sorry to say he 
could report nothing as to any progress being 
made in the way of the better housing of the 
Council. The matter was still in the hands of 
the Sites Committee. 

Breaking-up of the Streets —Mr. Beachcroft 
asked what action had been taken to carry into 
effect the Resolutions of the Conference of 
local authorities to prevent the constant 
breaking-up of the streets. 

Mr. Benn replied that the Highways Com- 
mittee had communicated with the road 
authorities asking their opinion upon the pro- 
posal that the Council should exercise certain 
control over the streets with regard to the gas, 
water, and other companies. These replies 
were now being considered, and the Report 
would be brought up to the C »uncil. 

Widening of Hampstcad-road —A lengthy 
report was subrcitted by the Improvements 
Committee reearding the widening of the 
Hampstead-road. The Council, in their Tram- 
ways and Street Widenings Bill this session, 
are applying to Parliament for power to widen 
the road, on the understanding, however, that 
the St. Pancras Council give consent to the 
construction of a tramway along the Totten- 
ham Court-road. The Local Authority have 
suggested the construction of a shallow tram- 
way under the roadway, but the Committee 
have pointed out that there are insuper- 
able difficulties to this, owing to the 
Metropolitan Railway. The St. Pancras Council 
are now reconsidering the matter, and, under 
the circumstances, the Committee recommended 
that the Council proceed with the Improve- 
ment Clauses in the Bill, subject, however, to 
the local authority giving its consent to the 
suggested tramway. 

This was agreed to. 

Theatres, &c.—The following proposals were 
agreed to on the recommendation of the 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee -— 

Small alteration to the Piccadilly Art Galleries 
and Princes Restaurant, Piccadilly (Messrs. |. |. 
Wimperis & Arber) teas 

Arrangements in connexion with the fiacane) 
Empire, Mare-street (Mr. F. Matcham for Mr. ‘ 
Stoll). 

Regulations for the Protection of Theatres, 
&c., from Fire—The same Committee repx ted 
as follows, the recommendation being agreed 
to :-— 

“ The Council on July 30 last revised its regula- 
tions with respect to the requirements for the 
protection from fire of theatres, houses, rooms, and 
other places of public resort within the Adminis- 
trative County of London, No difficulty has up te 
the present time been experienced in the practical 

tion of these regulations except In regard to 
No. 10, which provides for the number of exits being 
in i to the number of persons accom- 
modated, and the fourth clause of which states that 
‘in calculating the number of _ persons which 
can be accommodated in any tier or part of 
a tier of such premises, the standing space from 
which a view of the performance can be obtained, 
3s well as the seated area will be considered.’ A 
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mee 
strict taterpretetion of thie regulation would resnit | 
in all the gangways being counted in the space 
reckoned as affording accommodation for an 
audience, and theatre proprietors would thus be 
compelled to provide exits sufficient for the persons 
who could be accommodated in the gangways as 
well as in the seated parts of the house. tf this 
meen Bar oe will be difficvit, if not im- 
5 managers persons to 
Sand te Of quereues, to aggre B gymnetis 
crowding them to the uimost. In this con- 
nexion, we would call attention to the fact 
that one of the rules to be observed by holders 
of heences for music and dancing or stage 
ro AR rage Small casiinenen token See 
‘all gangways, passages, or 
Goo cult of Heo tatianon ‘Sonat be tant enturthy fees 
from chairs or any other obstructions, whether per- 
manent or temporary.’ On the other hand, it may 
be argued that when a very successful entertain- 
ment is being given in any place of public entertain- 
ment it is certain that persons will be allowed to 
stand in the gangways, and that it is better, therefore, 
to recognise the fact and secure the provision of 
sufficient exit accommodation. We think that 


ga 
the different rows of seating 
while gangways at the back 


this only applies to buildings constructed or to be 
constructed under the present regulations, i ¢, those 
approved by the Council in July last. In the case 
of in accordance with the 
previous regulations of the Council, only sufficient 
exits were uired for the persons who could be 
Gassmsmnadehes ta the oxtied leun, and thordiore the 

should always be kept unobstructed. In 


Gauging Pressure on Water Mains —In the 
course of a report recommending the Council 
to authorise an expenditure of 350/. for extend- 
ing the system of pressure gauges throughoat 
London, the Water Committee stated that the 
gauge at the Watling-street station had 
revealed the fact that some part at least of the 
City was not provided with a constant supply of 
water. It would appear from the records 
with few exceptions, the water was cut off daily 
from 3 nm. ha _ from some of the 

pipes. r Metropolis W. 

Act, 1871, the authority as regards the City of 
London and the liberties thereof was the Cor- 
poration, and it was for that body to determine 
whether a constant supply of water for domestic 
purposes should be maintained throughout the 
City. The supply for fire purposes was con- 
stant. The above statement of the results 
obtained since gauges had been fixed jastified 
the Council, in their opinion, in continuing the 
work of providing such gauges, the existence 
of which had not improbably caused the water 
companies to exercise more vigilance in the 
discharge of their obligations. 

a report — Carried. 

ousing—The Housing of the Workin 
Classes Committee reported that Maclise” 
buildings, Millbank estate, have been com- 
pleted, and are now ready for occupation 
These buildings are situated on the north. 
eastern portion of the estate, and are at pre- 
sent entered from Herrick-street. They pro- 
vide accommodaiion for 296 persons in fifty 
tenements of two rooms and sixtcen tenements 
of three rooms. They are the buildings set 
= for pepe of persons to be 

isplaced carrying in 

ay to Strand ieageecnenean: ate ae 

aving transacted Si : i 
oa — new ovat veapeenaee the Council 
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THE “ MURDOCH REST,” SCOTLAXD.—Iq ter 
’ ya beet 
of the will of John Murdoch, formerly a plumber is 
Dundee, who died on December 18 in Edipburgh 
a capital sum of nearly 70,020/. is left to ed 
trustees for the benetit of t 





and bachelors. The trustees Propose to build 
sfoup of cottage homes upon land within a distance 
uf ten miles from Edin’ and to provide for the 
boarding of the who will be chosen 
from amongst those shall 
acne gst who have 


al 
pursuits of the founde:, 


. | decoration well put in. 


that, | interest, gathered together by him ducing the 
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Zllustrations. 
DESIGN FOR A ROYAL MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL. 


aa: design, by Mr. Charles G 





is the one to which the Council of the 
Institute awarded the Tite Prize this 
year. The main lines and the scale of the 
plan, as already mentioned, were given, but 
the treatment of it was left entirely to the com- 
petitors, so long as they kept within the lines 
of Italian architecture as usually understood. 

The aathor says he has no remarks to make 
in explanation of his design, except that one of 
his main — was to study simplicity of 
treatment. It is owing to this simplicity of 
treatment, combined with a very quiet and 
reserved style of drawing, that the design did 
not produce as much effect, when hung, as 
many of the others, and we must own to 
having passed it over in our own review of the 
drawings, which was necessarily made under the 
difficulty of having to form an estimate of a 
number of designs for the same thing within 
a necessarily rather limited time. We still 
think that this design is somewhat tame in 
character in comparison with two or three 
others which showed a good deal of genius ; 
but on further consideration we think the 
award is right, having regard to the fact that 
it was the only one against which no definite 
objection could be urged and no special defect 
alleged ; it is a refined design and is consistent 
throughout in all its detaile. and would look 
better in execution than in the drawing. The 
detail drawing is very good, and the sculptural 
A little more effect 
might have been made out of the side chapels. 

The award must have been a difficult one to 
make, for there were at least half a dozen 
designs which on the face of them had a fair 
claim for consideration for the prize ; but we 
think we must agree that it was right to award 
the prize not to the one which showed most 
boldness of conception, but to that which was 
=o and carefully worked out asa 
whole. 


em ane es eee eee, 


THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST 
HILL. 


Tuts building, the gift to London of Mr. 
a Horniman, M.P., has just been completed 
handed over by him to the London County 
Council. It houses a very large collection of 
curios and objects of antiquarian and artistic 


last thirty years. It supersedes the donor's 
own former residence, which eventually 
became quile inadequate for the growing 
collection. 

The museum occupies a narrow site, with a 
considerable rise from front to back. This 
suggested the arrangement by which the level 
of the overhanging balcony in the entrance 
front was made to correspond with the level 
of the North Hall. Each of these exhibition 
halls or galleries is, on the ground floor, 102 ft. 
long by 46 ft. wide. Arranged round each 





A Capital on the Front of the Building. 


gallery are further exhibition rooms, to which 
access is In these 
special departments, such, 


a i A OAR EE NN as et tree. 


The entrance front of the museum is built of 

- Its principal feature is a large 

mosaic panel designed by Mr. Anning Bell, 
and carried on, under his close direction, by 
Mr. George Bridge. The subject of the pane! 
is an alle of the course of human life in 
the spiritual and intellectual sense. The 
colour scheme deals with light and tender 
tones, rather than heavy masses of rich colour 

A large bronze commemorative tablet by 
Mr. F, W. Pomeroy has been fixed below the 
mosaic and a fountain, which has been 
executed by Mr. J. Wenlock Rollins, is about 
to be fixed in the tront court. 

The contractors for the foundation portion 
of the building were Messrs. Colls, of Cole 
man-street, E.C.. and for the structure itsel/ 
Messrs. James Brown, Son, & Blomfield, of 
Whitechapel. The engineers were Messrs. A. 
Handyside & Co., of Queen Victoria-street 
Mr. A. W. Jarvis acted as clerk of works, 
and the architect was Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend, of Westminster. The total cost of 
the museum was about 40,000/. C. H. Tf. 
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THE CLERKS OF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue nineteenth annual dinner of the Clerks 
of Works’ Association took place on Monday 
evening in the King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A., presided, and 
among those present were Lieutenant-Colone! 
A. Stewart Harrison, V.D., Professor Wynter 
Blyth, Professor Elsey Smith, Messrs. C 
Wall (President of the Institate of Builders), 
Spencer Green (the President of the Clerks of 
Works’ Association), Edwin T. Hall, H. H 
Statham, Romaine Walker, Clyde Young, 
E. Ingress Bell, C. F. Selby, L. Maton, W. M. 
Willson, ].P. (Master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters), C. Hugman, |. Carmichael, 
J. H. Freeman, R. B. Chessum, H. H. Bartlett, 
and F. Shingleton. 

Alter the Royal toasts, the Chairman pro- 
posed the “Imperial Forces,” which was re- 
sponded to by Lieutenant-Colonel A. Stewart 
Harrison, V.D. 

Mr. John Davis then proposed “ The Archi 
tects and Surveyors.” He said he thought 
the architects of this country had splendid 
opportunities to embody the feeling and 
aspirations—the sentiment of the inner con 
sciousness of the British people in their build- 
ings, so that in Course of time those buildings 
could be identified as having been erected in 
the twentieth century, in the same way as they 
could recognise some of the earlier structures. 
The London County Council was offering in 
the new avenue from the Strand to Holborn 
such an opportunity for architects. 

Mr. E. T. Hall, in reply, referred to Mr 
Cave's book on the “ Buried Cities of Ceylon.’ 
In that island, he said, there were architecture 
and beauty such as were hardly ever su passed 
in the whole world. Its ancient capital was 
250 square miles in area and was filled with 
palaces and noble baths. It made them fec! 
very humble ; in one building alone there was 
a ground flocr containing 1,600 columns and 
the structure itself was nine stories in height. 
They chiefly decorated with gilding, but in 
these ancient palaces solid gold and silver 
were used, and festoons of pearls and precious 
stones were hung round the facias. All these 
great works had fallen into ruin and were now 
covered with jungle. In conclusion, he said, 
architects had a feeling that they were con- 
stantly failing in the high aims to which they 
sought to attain, yet they could do their leve! 
best. If they did this they would, individvally, 
leave a good name behind them, although 1 
might pot be glorious. 

Mr. C. F. Selby responded for the surveyors. 
He said that the position of surveyors was 
somewhat peculiar. They were experts’ advis- 
ing experts—architects, engineers, and lawyers 

All those a knowledge morc 
or less profound which at times called for scit- 
suppression and tact on the part of surveyors. 

A surveyor's duty was to appraise the cash and 
not the architectural value of the work. It was 
not for him to allow for its originality, stateli- 

ness, and on or skill in execution, but 








for instance, as the entomological collection, 


exceptional! ¢ and complete | 
one. The corridor which 1s batended for exit 
after making the tour of the museum is also 


Attention had to be paid to the { 





built on the side of a clay hil}. 


owing to the fact that the building is virtually | Clerks of Works’ 


concepti 
merely to value the dry bones of time anc 
material on the basis of ascertained fact. 
Mr. J. Bartlett, who likewise replied to the 
toast, remarked that they bad not at present 


any rules or regulations as to plans, depth of 


and so forth. He suggested that the 
Association would very much 


increase their services to architects and sur 
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ors by publishing a book setting forth some | This was a most mlaguided policy, and the 


es. 
Mr. }: Aitchison, in proposing 
shipfu 


Company 


ters,” 





clerks of works could do much in their re- 


“The Wor-| sponsible position b 
y quiet example, character, 
said the | and explaining to the men ane degrading 


Carpen 
Company had done a good deal to help the| thing it was that a man should c 
building trade by the provision of means of | wages, and do half ie wnt psy See ary oa 


instruction. if youths took the op 
of attending the classes and workshops of the | for 
nters’ Company, they coul 


Carpe 
nics. They, 


become sound mecha 
Works Association, h 


© much as they bad bee 
_some years. 
‘return by assisting the 


examinations. 
Mr. W. M. Willson (Master of the Carpenters’ 


Company) said that educatio 


F activities of the Carpenters 
Shad been promoting technical education for 


many years, long before it 





Fas it was at the present time. 





















‘struction at their training 
Tichfield-street in the various t 
Pwith building, and he was prow 
they had succe 
excellent workmen and wor 
greatly indebted to the Clerks 
assistance they had 

There was a unit 
ssociation and the Car- required, one was beauty, an 


ciation for the 
> in their examinations. 
interest between the A 

| penters’ Company ; the latter endeavoured to} ance or truth. 
kmen while the former saw | sarily be responsible, more or less, for the 
Hi performed. Both these beauty, but those who constructed it were 
There was| responsible for the truth or endurance of the 


> turn out good wor 
that the work was we 
purposes were very important. 
nothing so important as doing good work. | building 
Good work was truth an 
The Chairman next proposed 
of Works’ Association.” 
years they had seen a very grea 
clerks of wor 
method of carrying out t 
he was glad to say, in 
The clerks of w 
all equal to those 
twenty-five years a 
ditty which described the progress of a young} younger men 
rted as office boy with a builder javour of a benev: 
h the various ranks until he} see one in connexion with this 
When he reached the| He suggested that 
$ the ditty described | architects to assist 


man who sta 
and passed throug 
became an architect. 
position of clerk of work 
him thus :-— 

With builder's work he found it tame, 

So clerk of works he next became ; 

Che work was less, the wages more, 

And he liked to boss the contractor 

He wore a two-foot rule and suit of grey, 

And now he is a F.R.L B.A. 














ee a caperniaris 


The Clerks of Works’ Association did not] Hon. Treasurer” 
> appear to issue an annual Report, and the| H. H. Statham proposed 
~ membership, he learned, had not increased Chairman "’ ; 

in the last two years. There were reasons| who were specially concern 
for that, and at any rate it was a point to be] tical side of architecture, ougt 
He had looked|to appreciate an eminent are 
and was] an all-round view of his 


seriously taken into account. 


at the rules of the Association, 
surprised to find that to qualify for member- | not only an artistic designer 
ship a clerk of works must be forty years of | planning and construction. 

age. Of course, it was extremely difficult to 
be aclerk of works, and so it was to be an] of the Association, 


the Clerks of 
ad experienced the great) how wrong their policy is? 


kindness of the Carpenters’ Company, inas- | spread the work but drove it away. The work 
was leaving England, ard it was much easier 


| to send it away than to bring it back again. 
their | Clerks of works were in aresponsible position 


by them for 
The Association had made some 
Company in 


n housed 


nm was among the|for them to say, “Is all well? 
They | answer came back in the affirmative they | Society upon t 


would let down the drawbridge, open the | action. 
n the recent discoveries in the Forum at 


* Company. 


$c 


d it would endure. 
“The Clerks | intended to place the Association upon 
basis of incorporation, and the matter was 


He said that in recent 
Mr. Leonard J. Maton. | “by 


t advance in|now in the hands of } 
ks ——in their equipment, their] With regard to the age 
heir work, and also,|ferred to by the Chairman, he was glad 
their remuneration. | to say that they had lately made a new fu 
o were net atjaccepting as members men Wi 

Somej five years of age. 
go a friend wrote a little poration they would a 


orks of years ag 
of the present day. 


portunity |not a British, honourable, and fair thing 


any man to do. Could not the 


They were the sentrics to the building citadels 


became as popular | gates, and let the material in, but if they | upo 

They gave in- had any doubt they would pull up the draw 
hools in Great} bridge and let down the portcullis. 
rades connected | were relied upon to a great extent with regard 
\ to say that} to the quality of the materials and the work. 
eded in turning out some very | They had difficulties to contend with, but like 
They were | King Alfred they must keep a high ideal burn-| the Forum tot 
of Works Asso- | ing in their heart. 
given them | good building—an enduring and noble build- | Comitiam. 
y of|ing. There were two things which a buildin 


Their ideal must be of 


qualification f 


ho were thirt 


rrange to take in st 
He had a strong feeling 
lent fund, and should like 


clerks of works would 
by providing 5/. or five guineas to 
to an insurance company 
of works against accidents during the time 
was engaged upon his work. He believ 
they, as clerks of works, were the only m 
not included in the Em 
Alter the toasts oft * 


remarking that clerks of wor 


hitect who t 


but a master 


Daring the evening the Chai 


architect, but if architects did not join their) an illuminated address 
and valuable servi 


Institute till they were forty years of age, he | recognition of 
did not think many would join at all. This | as editor of th 
large number of . 
He believed . 


rule certainly excluded a 


young men from the Association. 
in young men, and considered that they must 
be incorporated into societies. 

also that they had no benevolent 
Institutes of Architects, Builders, P 
Sculptors possessed benevolent fands, and|the 29th ult 


He noticed 


ainters, and | The fifth meeting ot the sess 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch, hon. 


Mr. |. C. Gould exhi- | henge. Dr. 


his long 
e Clerks of Works your nal. 
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ARCH ZOLOGK AL SOCIETIES. 


The BRITISH ARCHLOLOGK 
ion was held 


surely clerks of works also fell by the way. | treasurer, in the chau 
atalogue of Hogar 


Were they all so successful that they never | bited a contemporary ¢ 
It seemed to him | prints 
that all clerks of works should join this Asso- | artist’s “house in L 
nm. It was uot a trades-union, but an|not appear to be in Hi 

association in which they would greatly Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
strengthen their position. The only way that | document 1s the price at 

these associations could be str For example, the set of 
covering a large majority of the particular 


came upon bad times: 


ciation. 


yng was by] offered for sale. 


it is in MS., ap 
eicester 


“ Marriage a-la-Mode, 
‘ six prints, Ii. 


craft for which the association was intended. | “ Harlot’s Progress,” 0 
:” in eight prints, 2i. 


They were met in very difficult buil 
Building was now more expensive 


ding times. | “ Rake’s Progress 
than it had |“ Beer Street anc 


1 Gin Lane,” two prints, 


ever been. The President of the Institute of | “ The Two Fellow Prentices, ’ 
Congregation, Is. 


Builders told him that he considered that the | 12s. ; 
cost of building was more than 
greater than it was fifteen years 
reason was a most serious one. 


material was greater. 


25 per cent. | list includes 


“The Sleeping 
sixty-six prints twe 
The | subjects in all, and concludes by offering 


It was not| whole together at the p 
that the wages were higher, or that the cost of | Major Freer reported that through the efforts 
he story had been told | of the members of the Leicestershire Architec- 


Society and 


recently in the Times; the reason for the in-|tural and Arch2ological 
th the support of 


creased cost was the limitation of work by/| Society © 
individual workmen. The reason that the out- neighbouring soci 

put of work by men had been reduced was | the ol 
that two men sbould do the work of one, {at Leicester have been 


f Antiquaries, W! 


the Trinity Hos 


rebuilding 
objected to 





matter, and help the men by showing them 
They did not 


As the waggon came in with material it was 
’ and if the 


Mr. Spencer Green, in response, said they 


Association. 
a very good way for the 


to insure a clerk 


ployers’ Liability Act. 
‘The Visitors’ and “The 
Mr. |. Oldrid Scott), Mr. 
the health of “ The Juturna,” and 


ed with the prac- 
nt to know how 


profession ; who was 
rman, on behalf 


presented to Mr. J. Brady | leaning st 
and a microscope, in 


scat ASSOCIATION.— 
on}|one knows—and sta 
4 ft. higher than the largest stone at Stone- 


which the prints were 


in six prints, 1/. 11s. 6d.; 


of twenty-six | blocks, some 


the Charity 


Commissioners, and fresh plans, 


retaining a considerable amount of medisval 


work, have been 


substituted ; thus securing the 


preservation of part of the original north wall 
and several bays of the double row of stone 


arches which ca 


rried the original roof. The 


new portion of the building has been carried 
out on the lines suggested in the memorial 


4 not fail to|clerks of works help the builders in this} presented to the 


Charity Commissioners by the 


Leicestershire Society. The original Georgian 
slate roof has also been replaced. The arches 


. | pressed the grat 


Alengt 


. | Rome was read 


were found to be in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion on the removal of the modern casing and 
other obstructions, under which a great part of 
them had been hidden.—The Chairman ex- 


ifcation with which he and the 


meeting had listened to these remarks, and con- 
gratulated Major 


Freer and the Leicestershire 
he successful results of their 
hy paper by Dr. Russell Forbes 


by Mr. Geo. Patrick, honorary 


They | secretary. The first portion dealt with “ The 
Tribunal Praetoris.” The judgment seat of 
the Praetor was in the Forum, for Livy records 
(XXVIL, 50) how a letter was carried through 
he Praetor’s tribunal in 205 BC, 


aland in 205 he mentions it as being on the 


g| Puteal Libonis. 
d the other endur- | upon this, says, 
The architect must neces-| of the Praetor, 


Fabius, which 


the Comitium, 
permanent tr 
a| Forbes says 


found at the east 
the arch of Fabius,” neither of the 


It is spoken of as being near the 


Porphyris, in commenting 
“the Puteal Libonis, the seat 
was near the arch dedicated to 
tribunal and seat were first 


placed there by Libo.” It appears it was at 
first merely a chair placed for the occasion of 


and aiterwards Libo erected a 
ibunal in the Forum. Dr 
nothing whatever has been 
end of the Forum 


e-| Tribunal nor Puteal Libonis, and the pas- 


y- 


Probably after the incor- difficulty disap 


sage in Porphyris is incorrect, and has given 
le | topographers no end of trouble ; but if for the 
arch of “Fabius” we read “ Tiberius,’ all 


pears, and he proposes to place 


ill | the Tribunal at the west or opposite end of the 


in 
to 


be | boxwood drau 


be paid | 50 numbered 
sides always amounted to seven, 
he | found on clearing out the well to the depth of 


Forum, which he considers to be its correct 
location. The author described the “ Puteal of 
Scribonius Libo,” and the many corps of 
bronze, bones of animals, nuts, peach stones 


ghts; 116 bone dice z4 in. square 
that the pips on two opposite 
which were 


ed|17{t. Space will not allow more than mention 


en | of the “ Argentarius 
Caius and Lucius,” 
Maenian Balcony,” “ the Basilica ¥milia,” “ the 
Cloaca Maxima,” “the Regia, 


Novas,” “The Portico ot 
*the Basilica Poraa, ~ the 


“the Fons 
“the Spring of Juturna,” all of 


ks, | which were described together with the dis- 


0k 


of 


d was issued from the Isle of Arran 
Fields,” but does | that these be 
ygarth’s handwriting. | Bronze Ages 


the 


already been reported in the Buslder 
A. L. Lewis exhibited a view of Stonehenge 
{from a manuscript 
one was represented, showing that 
the fall of the central pilithon was not caused 
ces | as has been generally thought, by the digging 
by the Duke of Buckingham it 
probably taken place at a much earlier date. 
Mr. Lewis also exhibited lantern-slide views of 
the standing stone at Radston, Yorkshire, 
which is over 25 {t. above ground, and more 
than 16 ft. below ground—how much more no 


coveries that had been made in each instance 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
January meetings Mr. Gowland described the 


work recently done at Stonehenge, which has 


INSTITUTE. — At the 
Mr. 


dated 1588, in which the 


1 1620, but had 


nds therefore more than 


T. H. Bryce also described his 





th’s | excavations among the prehistoric cists 1m the 
- his researches tending to show 
jong to the Late Stone and Early 
Hospital, LeEvS.—The Sanitary & mmittee of 
the Leeds City Council, at a meet g on the h 
: ult.. accepted, subject to the approval of the ‘ x 
18. ; | tenders tor the erection ot ,dditional buildings ©" 
28.;|the site of the City Hospita at Seacroit, at an 
38. : | estimated cost of 197,50 Designed by M: be 
'*& 


in twelve prints. | Hall, architec 
The | on the pavilion system, and © 
what similar to those 


the 
th 





t. of London, the new hospital wt 
sonsist ot twenty-s'x 
of which the 
\ question under 


tal is composed. 
tiee was whether 


ion of the Comm 


“9 . Bf | the 
tice ot Ne NT ae it was advisable to let the contract to one hrm 
or to allot the various sections of th 
th specified contractors 

| tet the general contract ‘ 
he two] Son. of Leeds and 
eties, the original plans for | 179.809/., and to accept th 
pital | Braithwaite & Co., Leeds, for 


e work te 
Tbe Committee decided te 
to Messrs. Harold Arnold & 
Doncaster, whose estimate was 
e estimate of Messrs. H. 
the plumbing work, af 


by | a cost of 18.7o0! 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Society of Exoiwgsers.—The first ordinary 
meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
year was held on Monday evening, 
3, at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, Whitehall. Mr. Charles Mason,. the 
President for 1go1, first occupied the chair, and 
presented the ——e 


* 
. 


eRRITGEE HS 
mua 


Z erection on the east side of Marioes-road, Kensing- 


capacity before large gravitation 
undertaken. The difficulties 


the Rerhelex-equare (Me. R. G. Hammond for Mr. J 
Garlick), 


engineeting, the ne Phew peraeaae Pit ay 
retrai rom deal. 

ing with details of manufacture on the 
that they had been fully discussed and 

in the transactions of the various gas 

; and, after remarking the 

conferred on the industry by 


» | to a bank baildi 
(orwood-road, 


rns rant Ss necessity for extending the 
of superintending consumers’ 





APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


€ applications 
London Building Act, 1894. The names of 
applicants are given between parentheses :— 


Lines of Fronlage and Projections. 


Neorwood.—The erection, at the private entrance 
to be erected on the west side of 
. Of a brick porch to abut 
upon Ueswater-street (Mesers. W. G. Bartleet & 
Soa for the London and County Banking Co., Ltd.). 
~~-Consent. 
ape i ag residential flats on the 
northern si F te Hampstead, at the 
corner of Heath-drive cee” West Hampstead- 
avenue (Mr. |. Reynolds) —Consent. 
Csty.— An iron and glass shelter at the entrance to 
the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpoot-street, City (Mr. 
T.. Holloway for Messrs. Maple & Co., Lid.)}— 
Consent. 
Kensington, South.—An enclosed brick porch is 
front of Block 4 of the residential flats in course of 


N 


ton (Mr. C. F. Kearley).—Consent. 

Greenmeich.— Five houses, with one-story shops in 
front, on the east side of Woodlands-road, Biack- 
=? southward of No. : (Mr. P. Barnett),—Con- 


Hackney, North —Bai ona site on the north- 
west side of Oldbill-street. Upper Clapton. between 
Stamford-grove East and Stamford-grove West (Mr. 
G. S. Garey for Mr. W. E. Stevens}. —Consent. 
Hampstcad.— A timber-framed porch and vestibule 
at the entrance toa house in course of erection on 
the north side of Elsworthy-road, Hampstead, to be 
known a8 Shepherdswell (Mr. A, F. 

Mr, W. Willett) —Consent. 

Hampsicad.—The erection in front of No. 143, 
Haverstock-hifl, Hampstead, of a two-story bay 
window with a balcony prujecting therefrom on the 
. B. Pite for Mr. W. KR. Rider) — 


Lewisham.—That the appli of Mr. R. 
Cruwys for an extension the periods within 
which the rebuilding of the Two Brewers public- 
house on the west side of Perry-hil), Catford, at the 
corner of Clarens-road, and the erection of four 
houses with on the west side of Perry-hill, 
adjoining such public-house, were required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.— Agreed. 

St. George, Hanover-squart.—Aa ope® portico, with 
a balcony cover, in front of No. 13, Charles-street, 


Kenuington.— Retention of a rage’ f 
part of the forecourt of No. 2, Unioa § ni 
road (Mr. K.-W. Crawley for Mr. |. Mayo).— 
Consent. 
Streatham —A church vestry and lecture-hall on a 
site on the north side of Mitcham-lane, Streatham, 
abutting upon Welham-street (Mr. C. W. Vick for 
the London Baptist Association)—Consent. 

City.—A steel and glass shelter over the entrance 
to the Ship and Turtle, Nos. 124 to 132, Leadenhall- 
street. City (Messrs. Colls & Sons for Messrs. 
Pimms).— Refused. 

Holborn.—An iron and glass sign to overhang the 
public ay eee of Nos. 37 and w, Farri 
road, (Messrs. Hereford, Lavey, & Chap- 
yar Pe ng tas 

‘ensington, .t—An iron and glass shelter 

in front of Ladbroke Hall, No, 


larder, wn part of the forecourt of No. 23. Victoria- 
road, Kensington (Messra. Holdstock & Mould for 
Mrs. B. E. L. Porter).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—Two houses, with one-story shops in 
front, on the east side of Kushey- , Catford, at 
the corner of Ringstead-road, the erection of 
four houses, with one-story 


in front. on the 
south side of 4 (hears: Nosiolk a 
Prior for Mr. C. C. Refused. 


Width of Way. 
om A 





Ishi North on 
alias oe 


of Cram. Downer & Johnson for 
Mre. E § .— Consent. 


Weelwich.— Rebsilding of Now. 16 and 17, Wel- 
, Woolwich, with the external wall of 
the rear portion of the proposed bailding at less 
than the distande trom the ceatre of the 
of Love lane (Mr. H. P. Monckton for 

KR. A. Ogilby).—Consent. 
ampsiead ~A shed on a piece of ground on the 
east side of Grove-place, Hampstead, at les than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of that street (Mesers. E. Drake & Son for Mr. 

F. Dashwood) —Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Southwark, West.—A modification of the provi- 
sions Of Section 41 (1) of the Act with regard to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 

erection of two cottages to be erected on 
the site of Nos, 24, 29, and yo, Ufford-street, | am- 
beth, with icregular open spaces at the rear (Messrs. 
Clutton for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners).— 
Consent. 


Wandsworth.—A modification of the provisions 
ot Section 4: (#) (vi) of the Act, with regard to 
open spaces about buildings so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of a house on the south side of 
Oak Hill-road, Wandsworth, with an irregular open 
space at the rear (Mr. A. Leather for Mr. J. Green- 
street ).—Consent. 

Bermondwy.—The formation of dwelling-rooms 
on the first floor of No. 2, Leroy-street, Old Kent- 
road (Mr. C. M. (juilter for Mesers. Battley, Sons 
& Hoiness).— Ketused. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
Hampsiead.— The retention of a greenhouse on 
the north side of College-villas-road, Hampsicad 
(Mr. R Morris for Mr. F, Debesham) — Consent. 
Hampstead ~The fetention of a greenhoute on 
the north side of College-villas-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. R. Morris for Mr. F. Debenham).—Consent 
Wootwtch.—The tebduilding of 49, Vellington-str eet 
and No. 1, Brewer-street, Woolwich, with the ex- 
ternal walis of the new building at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
ot Brewer-strect (Mr. H. P. Monckton for Captain 
K. A. Ogilby and Mr. W. E. Champion).— Refused, 


Formation of Strect. 


Marviebone, East.t+—That an order be issued to 
Mr. F. J. Stevensoo, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a sew street for carriage trafhc, to 
lead trom High-street, Regent's Park, into Lower 
William-street (for Lord Howard de Walden).— 


Consent. 
Cubical Extent. 


Baticrwa-—The erection on the site of Now 1, > 
s, and 7, Kamballa-road, Battersea, of a bailkdirg to 
exceed in height the width of Kambaila-road, to 
exceed in extent 250,000 bat mot 450,000 cubic fer t, 
and to be used for the purposes of stabler, vin- 
houte, and (urviture depository (W. Thornicrait for 
Messrs. Arding & Hobbs }— Refused. 

Finsbury, East.--A building on the site of No. 73, 
Golden-ane, Finsbury, to exceed in extent 250,000 
but mot 450,coo cubic feet, and to be used jor the 
pane ane eee oS eae blouse manu- 
acturer (Messrs, Joseph, Son, & Smithem for Mx 
M. Bromet).— Refused. 


Cubical Extent and Construction. 


Poplar.—One-story wood and iron open shed 
addition to eke works, Glengall-road, West 
Ferrv-road, Mill (Mr. R. C. Murray for Messrs. 
J. & E. Wright. Ltd.).—Consent. 


Separation of Buildings. 


Fatham.—The omission of a fire-resisting floor at 
the first Hoor level of No. 20: (formerly No, &>), 
North Ead-road, Fulham (Mr. J. P. Flew, jun.).— 
Refused. 

City.—That the Council do make no order with 
—- to the application of Messrs. Aston Webb 

E. Ingress Beil on behalf of the Metropolitan 

Life Assurance Society, for consent to the formation 
at the first floor level, of two openings in the party- 
wall between Nos. 15 and 15, Moorgate-street, City 
—Agreed. 
*.* The recommendations marked + ar 
the views of the local authorities, 


++ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Factory Acts. By the late Alexander 
Redgrave, C.B. Eighth edition ; revised by H. 5S. 
Scrivener and C. F. (Shaw & Sons; 
Butterworth & Co.) 

Tue Wiremax'’s Pocket-Book. Edited by C. 
Raphael. (The Electrician Publishing Co. 4s.) 


i 
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Che Students Column. 


PART I1.—DRAINAGE. 

CHAPTER 6.—HYDRAULICS. 
HE FLOW OF SEWAGE IN 
DRAINS.—The quantity of sewage 
(not under pressure) which a drain 
will discharge depends upon the inclination 
and diameter of the drain, the nature of the 
interior surface (whether smooth or rough), 
the number of bends and their degree of 
curvature, the depth of the flow, and to some 
extent also upon the nature of the sewage 
itself. Numerous formulas have been devised 
for calculating the velocity of the flow in 
drains and the amount of sewage which they 
are capable of discharging, but the results 
obtained are so discrepant as to throw doubt 
on them all. The formula devised by two 
Swiss engineers, Kutter and Ganguillet, and 
subsequently simplified by P. J. Fiynn, an 
American engineer, is now generally accepted 
as one of the most accurate. It takes into con- 
sideration the diameter and inclination of the 
drain, the nature of the surface, and the depth 
of the low. The formula itself is of a com- 
licated nature, and need not be given. The 
ollowing table, compiled from the valuable 
tables in Colonel Moore's “ Sanitary Engineer- 
ing,” gives the velocity and discharge of 
sewage in stoneware pipes from 2 in. to 12 in. 
in diameter, running full, for slopes ranging 
from 1 in to to 1 in 150; the figures are 
calculated from Kutter and Ganguillet's 
formula : — 









Velocity and Discharge of Sewage in Circulai 








* 


heim's “Sewerage Engineer's Notebook ”) 
, the proportionate values of velocity and 
jan — drains with different 
i t 18 based on Kutter's formula, 
and the values given are the averages for a 
number of different sizes of pipes, and are 
sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. 
The maximum velocity according to Kutter’s 
formula} occurs when the depth of the flow is 
four-fifths (really -X:; of the diameter of the 
pipe, and the maximum discharge when the 
depth of the flow is thirteen-fourteenths (really 
93) of the diameter. The vel city is the same 
whether the pipe is flowing full or half full, as 
in both cases the wetted perimeter of the pipe 
(and therefore the friction) bears the same ratio 
to the sectional area of the flow. If the pipe 
is one-fourth full, the velocity of the flow is 
Only two-thirds that of the full or half-full pipe. 
The Incline of Drains,—The by-laws adopted 
by different sanitary authorities do not help us 
much in the matter of drain-slopes. In many 
cases, asin the “ model by-laws” (both urban 
and rural), they merely state that drains must 
be laid “ with a proper fall,” and as opinions 
differ as to what is a proper fall, there is con- 
siderable diversity in practice. In the new 
London Drainage By-laws (1901) the words 
“with a suitable fall" are employed, but some 
of the defunct vestries in their regulations 
specihed the smallest inclines which would be 
allowed. In the parish of St. George (Han- 
over-square}, and in Poplar and Holborn, it 
was 1 in So; in Paddington and in the Parish 
of SS. Margaret and John (Westminster), 1 in 
60; in Islington, 1 in 40 “ where practicable,” 
but in no case less than 1 in 60; in Shoreditch, 
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The figures given in this table are for pipes 
flowing full, but in actual practice drain-pipes 
are seldom charged to hali their depth, and the 
figures must therefore be corrected for dif- 
ferent depths of flow. Table I. (from Woll- 
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Proportionate Values of Velocity and Discharge 
of Cireular Sewers with Different Depths ef 
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ington, Battersea, Hammersmith, St. Luke 
{Middlesex}, Whitechapel, and Chelsea, 1 in 
40; in Fulham and Mile-end old Town, 1 in 40 
for 6-in. pipes and 1 in jo for 4-in. pipes ; in 
Bermondsey and the district of St Saviour and 
Christ Church, 1 in 30; in St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, 1 in 40, or, if this gradient cannot be 
obtained, automatic flushing apparatus must be 
provided ; and in Rotherhithe, 1 in 50, or with 
automatic flushing apparatus. The Board of 
Education specifies that “ the fall should never 
be Jess than 1 in 30 for 4-inch, and 1 in 40 for 
6-inch drains from water-closets. 

Obviously these regulations are not of much 
lservice in our inquiry. The slopes allowed 
‘range from 1 in jo to 1 in 8o,and many of 
' them are certainly quite inadequate. 
| The flow of sewage (apart from rainwater} 
‘in branch drains is usually very small. The 
| waste-pipe from an ordinary lavatory basin is, 
| say 1} in. in diameter, and the sectional area of 
ithe pipe is r227 squarein. Even if we have 
two lavatory wastes, or one lavatory waste and 





one sink waste of this diameter discharging; 


over the same gully, the combined areas of the 


pipes will be only 2.454 square in. The sec- 


tional area of the fow in a 4-in. pipe running 
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one-fourth full (fig. 1) is practically the same, 
namely, 2°464 square in. Of course, the dis- 
charges from the lavatory and sink will be 
under pressure, and consequently at a greater 
velocity than the flow in the drain, and a 
slightly greater area of flow will therefore be 
required in the latter to carry away the dis- 
charges, but the increased depth from this 
cause will only be small. 

If we consider (as another example) a water- 
closet with a two-gallon cistern discharging its 
contents through a flush-pipe 1} in. in 
diameter, we have the same area of pipe as 
before (1227 square in.}, and the two gallons 
will be discharged through the basin in about 
six seconds. This is at the rate ot ‘0535 cubic 
ft. per second. Assuming for the moment that 
a slope of I in 40 is sufficient for a 4-in. drain 
—this being the gradient commonly recom- 
mended in text-books—we turn to Ta>le I. and 
find that a 4-in. drain of this slope discharges 
‘2503 cubic ft. per second when running full. 
The ratio between this and the rate of dis- 
charge from the closet will therefore work out 
thus :-—'2503 =: 0535 :: 1 : ‘21 From Tabie 
Il. we learn that a relative depth of -30 gives 
a relative discharge of ‘19, and it is clear that 
the depth of flow in a I-in-g0 4-in. drain 
serving a single water-closet, flushed as de- 
scribed above, never ‘under normal circum- 
stances) exceeds one-third of the diameter of 
the drain. In reality the depth would be 
somewhat less than this, varying with the 
velocity of the water on its entrance to the 
drain. Inthe case of a ground-floor or base- 
ment closet this velocity would, however, be 
small, and in any case the initial velocity would 


in Lincal Feet per Second; D. = Discharge 
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Lambeth, and Wandsworth, 1 in 48; in New- be gradually lost by the sewage in is passage 


hrough the drain. 

This example may now be pursued a step 
further. We have a 4-in. drain with a 
gradient of 1 in 40, and a depth of tiow 
equal to slightly more than three-te 
of the diameter of the drain. What 1s 
the velocity of the flow Referring again 
to Table I.. we find the velocity ot the 
flow in a drain of this description, running full, 
to be 2°860 lineal feet per second. From Table 
II. we learn that the velocity, when the tow 
is three-tenths of the diameter, 1s three-fourths 
(75) of the velocity when the pipe & full. The 
velocity of the flow in the drain now uncer 


eo > Sik) 4% 


consideration wiil therefore be 2 
2°15 lineal feet per second ! 
]. Bailey Denton was of opimior that edinary 
sewage requires a mean vel city uw T50 i. 5 er 
minute, or 24 ft. per second der that 
déposits may not occur. Other engineers re- 
commend a velocity of two mies an 
176 ft. per minute=very nearly 5 ft. per 
second. The former rate of flow is certaimy 
the least which ought to be adopted in house 
drains, as the solid matter in the sewage ts not 
so finely sub-divided as in sewers, and is there- 
fore much more likely to produce deposits, 
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The velocity of 215 lineal feet per second 
attained in our typical water-closet drain is 
therefore ve nae gar pr — must either have 
a greater me g@ water dischar 
in the same time, or the 9 
greater inclination. 

Other factors influencing the flow of sewage 

y now be stated. In the 


portion of each discharge drains slowly away, 
first portion. E so md ot tenet 

very discharge leaves at least 
a thin film of sewage on the pipe, and unless 
the — = the next discharge is sufficient 
to is away, the t goes on in- 
Bends and janctions retard the flow 
to a very considerable extent, unless 
is given at these points. Inter- 
traps are another source of trouble, 
¢ often choked unless the velocity of the 
is ample. The paper from water- 
a very frequent cause of stoppage in 
ins, and this also points tu the neces- 
wicker gradients; there would be 
drain stoppages if householders provided 


nl 


u 


. 
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softened and disintegrated by the flow of the 
sewage. Bad jointing of the pipes may alsoretard 
the flow and cause deposits, as shown in fig. 2, 





Fig. 2. 


4-in. drain should have an inclination of 1 in 
40, a Sin. 1 in 50, a6-in. 1 in 60, and a 9-in. 
1 in 90; but also state that the velocity of 
the sewage ought to be 3 ft. per second when 
the drain is flowing only one-quarter full. 
Maguire's rule was based on more’s 
formula, which is now almost universally 
discredited by sewerage engineers. Kutter’s 
formula, which has ly come into general 
use, not only in this country, but also in the 
principal countries of Earope and in America, 
ives much lower results for small drains, and 
ws that the veiocity of flow in a 6-in. drain 
with a gradient of 1 in 60 is far in excess of 
that in a 4-in. drain with a gradient of 1 in 40, 
and if the comparison is made between a 9-in. 
drain with a gradient of 1 in 90 anda 1 in 30 
3-in. drain, the difference in the velocity is still 
more marked. The conclusion is ob : if 
Katter’s formula is correct, the velocity in small 
stoneware drains, as ordinarily laid, is nothing 
like 3 ft. per second when the drains are flow- 
ing only one-fourth full. In Table Il]. we have 
based the calculations for minimum gradients 
on a mean velocity of 24 ft. per second and a 


ply of “sanitary paper” of a kind easily | depth of flow equal to one-third of the diameter 


of the drain, but even with these less onerous 
requirements, the slopes of 4-in. drains must 
be 1 in 34 and of 5-in. drains 1 in 48. If the 





and a slight settlement of the drain at any | depth of flow is only one-fourth of the diameter, 
point may have the same effects. Sand andthe gradients must be 1 in 24 and 1 in 34 

washed from gravel paths are often| respectively, in order to obtain the same 
deposited in drains of insufficient slope. | velocity. 

It is sometimes taid that sewage flowing at The co-efficient of roughness adopted in 
a high velocity leaves the solids behind, and | these calculations is ‘013, which is Kutter’s 
that a low velocity is therefore better. This is | Value for earthenware and stoneware pipes in 
the sort of argument which can best be rebutted | 00d condition but not new. Quicker veloci- 
by practical experience. Every architect and | les will be obtained in new drains of glazed 
sanitary engineer has known scores of drains S!oneware and iron, but it is always best, when 
which have been ‘choked in consequence of | dealing with such a variable liquid as sewage, 
inadequate fall, but the writer, in anexperience |'0 be on the safe side. The probability of 
of over twenty years, has not known one | defective workmanship and materials must also 
which failed because the gradient was 5¢ bornein mind, 

oo iand he has designed both drains os 
sewers with gradients of 1 in to, and) 
occasionally even steeper. The only valid | Correspondence. 
objection to steep gradients i sare | eee 
coomr On the pines, sod it ie eat |BATTERSEA WORKING-CLASS DWELL- 
reason better in such cases to adopt iron | INGS COMPETITION. 
pipes. Domestic sewage has not, how-' Six,—We venture to draw your attention to 
ever, as severe a scouring action as the instructions to competitors issued by the 
sewage containing sand, pebbles, and other | Battersea Borough Council, who invited archi- 
aed detritus. wy og A $*. per second is | tects to submit designs ard ong) avon 
assumed Rreatest which can | ty working-class dwellings, for whic 
safely be adopted for stoneware drains. ncn : r 





We are now in a position to state OXi- | 
mately the maximum and minimum gradients 
for stoneware house-drains, assuming that the 


flowing one-third full, and that the maximum 


gradients must not produce under any con-| 


ditions of flow a greater mean veloci 
6 ft. per second. » HE ou 


|premiums of sol, 25/., and 1o/. are offered. 


The drawings were to be sent in last week. 
In your “ Competition Summary ” of 


Decem- 
iy 2 iber 14 these premiums were allotted to each 
minimum gradients must be sufficient to give | i. 
a mean velocity of 2} ft. per second when. 


type of building, so that if any one competitor 
secured first place in all three sections, he 
would be awarded a total of 85/. in premiums. 

We also took it for granted, after reading 


‘the advertisement, that the successful com- 
Table IIL, based on_ 


petitor would be appointed architect in the 


Kattcr’s formula, contains the figures for | usual way, the clause that “the Council do not 












drains from 3 in. to © in. in diameter, in-|bind themselves to carry out any design ” 
cluding the amount of sewage discharged per being, we thought, the usual “saving” one. 
minute in each case. : ; | We paid 5s. for the instructions, &c., on this 

_The minimom gradients given in this table | understanding, thinking that there was a great 
differ from those Renerally recommended, | deal more than the bare premiums attaching 
Many authors, following Maguire, say that a ito the competition. 


Tasce Il. 





Gradients for Sloncware Drains, and Amount of Sewage discharged per Minute. 
a én Maximum. ‘ ; d Intermediate. Minimum. 
ideas t. per rec. flowing { full.) | (V = oi ft. per sec. flowing | full.) | (V = 24 ft. per sec. flowing | full.) 
of Dram. 

Inclination, | Dischargein cubic Sass Dischargein cubi nati Dre harge in cubtc 

aclinasion. | feet per minute. ' a fens mot tr = Inc 1M. feet per minute, 

laches, : j fall. full.* } full. — full.* 
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_” The greatest discharge occurs when the drain is not quite fall, and is sbout 10 per cent. more then the 
figures here giver. 


ee. were —— to Pace however, on 

through the instructions, that the 
Connell 60.008 in any case intend to employ 
the successful competitor, but only to use his 
designs in any way they choose. 

@ also find that the premiums are for first, 
second, and third places for the fhrce sets 
complete. 

In an addendum, sent with the instructions, 
we were still more su to discover that, 
instead of the three sets of plans advertised, the 
Council were asking for five, without any 
increase of premium ; that the work required 
comprised complete | in. scale plans, a section 
and two elevations, and plan of proposed 
drainage, with detailed specification and esti- 
mate, all the drawings to be mounted on 
strainers. But perhaps the clause that capped 
all was the following, on which we have no 
need to enlarge :-—Clause 16. “ The competitor 
whose set of designs, &c, is finally selected 
will be required upon request to furnish such 
information, free of cost to the Council, as may 
be required to enable quantities to be taken 
out, but third class traveliing expenses (if any 
incurred for this purpose will be allowed by 
the Council ;” and Clause 15, before it, leaves the 
whole selection of the designs in the hands of 
the Housing Committee to the Council, who 
will assess the awards. 

You will see, therefore, that the successfu! 
competitor obtains a “ gratuity “ for his pains 
at the rate of 1o/. each for complete sets of 
working drawings, specifications, and esti 
mates, and for dancing attendance on the 
quantity surveyor, $/. apiece for the second 
complete set, and 403. each for the third. 

It will be, no doubt, within your knowledge 
that the Council from which all this emanates 
require their contractors to pay trades-union 
wages, and yet they propose in a scheme like 
this, involving an expenditure, even in the case 
of the most successful candidate, of a large 
part of the so/. awarded him, everything being 
required iree of the Council, barring only the 
insulting offer of ‘third-class travelling ex. 
penses (if any)" whem all the ins and outs of 
his design are being dissected by the Councii’s 
quantity surveyor. 

The second and third competitors ought 
to be thankful if their “ovt-ol-pocket" ¢x- 
penses are somewhat met. 

We feel, in troubling you, that this, if any, is 
a case to which the attention of the profession 
should be drawn in the columus of your 
journal. T.B. & H. 


A SEWER OR A DRAIN. 


Sin,—in the interesting article on “ Drainage and 
Sewage Disposal” in the Student's Column of your 
iseve of January 4 the author, in dealing with that 
vexed question “a drain or a sewer,” quotes the 
nineteenth section of the Public Health Amendment 
Act of 1890, and goes on to cite a decision of Mr 
Justice Cave in the cate of “Lancaster ». Barnes 
Urban District Council, ‘in which the learned Judge 
held that the nineteenth section above referred to, 
applied, and declared the sanitary authority entitied 
to recover the cost of repairing a conduit which 
took the drainage of four houses belonging to two 
different owners, and that it was a drain and not a 
sewer for the purpose of the nineteenth section. 

The author of your article neglects to point out 
that the essence of the ruling was the condition of 
different owners. So far as concerns houses owned 
by the same owner, the Amendment Act of 1h. 
leit the law unaltered. Hence in “ Lancaster 
Barnes Urban District Council,” had the four 
houses to the same owner the decision 
must have been different 

ina footnote the author notes that the Public Healih 
Act, 1875, “shall not extend to Irland.” | may 
mention that Ireland is dealt with under the Pab!« 
Health (ireland) Act, 1575, which is practically 
identical with the Act of 1474, and that the Amend 
ment Act of igo also, | beheve, applies equally to 
it. R. M. BerTier 

Dublin, 





Srr,— it ia perfectly clear from Section tg of the 
Public Health Act Amendment Act (149) that the 
definition there given of a“ single private drain ’ 
applies only to a drain from “two or more houses 
belonging to different owners,” and as the section was 
quoted full, comment on this nt was con- 
sidered unnecessary. The case of Lancaster r. 
Barnes Urban District Council was quoted for the 
specific purpose of showing that it is not a sufficient 
plea “ that neither owner could relay the part of the 
drain situate in the other's premises without com- 
mitting a trespass.” Whether a drain from “two or 
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litigation would be unnecessary. In delivering 
judgment in 1896 in the case of Eastbourne =e 
&c., of) v. Bradford, the Lord Chief Justice _ 
“I cannot avoid pointing out the highly unsatis- 
factory state of the existing legislation relating to 
questions of public health... It is entirely un- 
systematic and most confused, and in the public 
interest steps ought to be speedily taken to reduce 
the existing chaos into svstem and order.” 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


COMPETITIONS. 
" Str,—Has not your correspondent, “ Assessor,” 
taking perhaps (not unnaturally) an exaggerated 
view of the im ance of an assessor's position, 
based his suggestions for the simplification of com- 
petition drawings on a false assumption / 

E'aborate and attractive drawings are not meant 
so much to appeal to the assessor as to the body, 
building committee, or what not with whom the 
decision really lies, and who too often look on the 
appointing of an assessor as a mere concession to 
public or professional prejudice, and on his award 
asa matter of considerable inditierence. 

Given a guarantee that the assessor's award will 
be accepted as final, nothing could be more to the 
purpose than the suggestions made; but, under 


ordinary circumstances—well 
ALLEN FOXLEY, B.A 


USE OF ENAMELLED TILES IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


$iR,—With regard to Mr. Halsey Kicardo’s recent 
lecture before the Society of Arts advocating an 
extended use of enamelled tiles or glazed work in 
London, and to your subsequent note on the 
lecture, and also to Mr. Ricardo’s letter in your last 
issue, | write to suggest that a new building belong- 
ing to the “ Nurses’ Co-operation,” in Langham- 
street, Great Portland-street, affords opportunity to 
judge of the effects produced by the reflection of 
light from a glazed-fronted building. 

ARTHUR E. THOMPSON. 


BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Sir,—I noticed with pleasure your review of my 
book on the above subject appearing in your issue 
of the ist inst. Your criticisms are perhaps rather 
severe, but I thank you ali the more for that, as a 
candid practical opinion is extremely useful. 

I should very much like to have the benefit of 
the opinions of your readers on the weak points in 
my “ Builders’ Accounts.” With this object in view 
I should be greatly obliged to you if you would 
kindly open your columns to the criticisms of your 
readers on builders’ book-keeping in general, and 
my book in particular, and to any of your readers 
who would take part in such discussion. Accord- 
ingly I will, with your permission, deal with one or 
two points already raised. 

In dealing with the register of tenders you refer 
to my remark that this book is useful to see “in 
what respects his (the builder's) tender has been 
faulty,” and suggest that instead of relying on such 
support as this, the builder should see that his esti- 
mating staff is efficient. Surely though, sir, such a 
book is useful in proving whether or not the esti- 
mating staff is efficient. 

“ Subbing ” is undoubtedly a demoralising system, 
and I am sorry to have to recognise it. Yet the 
evil exists, whether I recognise it or not, and, in my 
opinion, it is better to provide a workable system of 
dealing with it rather than to allow it to be loosely 
e¢onducted, and thereby increase the attendant 
danger of peculation by dishonest foremen, &c. 

Thanks for a suggestion re having the accounts 
audited annually by a qualified firm of auditors. 

I do not, at the moment, propose to encroach 
further on your space, but shall be glad to deal with 
the other points raised and any further ones which 
your readers may care to bring up, if you could 
tavour me with an opportunity for doing so. 

Joun A. WALBANK, A.C A, 








WOODEN HOUSES. 
Sirp,—I shall be much obliged if I may ask in 
your columns how to obtain a prospectus of wooden 


houses supplied ready made from abroad. 
c. B. D. 
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STREET IMPROVEMENTS, Wave 
the joth ult. Mr. W. A Ducat, an Inspector 
appointed by the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry at the Town Hail, Wolverhampton, 
respecting an application by the Town Council to 
borrow 17,555). for paving The Town 
Clerk (Mr. Horatio Brevitt) explained the circum- 
stances under which the application was made, and 
stated that a portion of the work had already been 
carried out without the consent of the Board, as it 
was absolutely necessary in connexion with the 
laying of the tramway. Mr. = ee 
Surveyor, havin iven evidence, aspector 
asked if there oot po opposition, and there being 
no response, the inquiry ended 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS, 


CHURCH, FAIRHAVEN, LANCASHIRE.—On the 25th 
ult., Mr. H. W. Worsley-Taylor, K.C., M.P., laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church which is intended 
to meet the requirements of the district of Fair- 
haven, near Lytham. The new church will be 
known as St. Paul's, and will cost ‘etween 6,0001. 
and 7,000/. The architect is Mr. Mediand Taylor, 
of Manchester. 

CHURCH, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—A new church 
is being erected at Camberley, dedicated to St. Paul. 
Mr. W. D. Carce is the architect, and the building 
contract has been given to Messrs. Martin Wells, 
and Co, of Aldershot. The cost of the part of the 
building at present contracted for will be about 
2,200/. The portion now being built consists of the 
whole of the west end, or nave, right up to the 
choir. The seating accommodation of the whole 
building, when erected, will be for about soo, while 
the capacity of that portion now being built is for 
about 310 people 

BAPTIST CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH.—It is proposed 
to erect a Haptist Church in the London-road, 
Portsmouth, and the contract has been placed in 
the hands of Mr. J. W. Perkins, builder, of 
Fratton. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
John Wills, architect, of Derby and London. The 
proposed new church is to be 67 ft. by 44 ft. on 
the ground floor, and will have a gallery length of 
79 ft. Accommodation is provided in the church 
for 750 adults, or a mixed congregation of 1,000 
persons. There are two vestries, one for the 
minister and one for the choir. There are also 
three cloakrooms, one being at the front end and 
two at the rear next to the vestries. The walls are 
to be brick with stone dressings. The cost will be 
about 4,000! 

NeW CHURCH, CORSLEY HEATH.—On Saturday 
last the Marquis of Bath laid the foundation stone 
of a new district church at Corsley Heath, near 
Warmioster, Wilts. The work, estimated to cost 
about 4,000/.. is being carried out by Messrs. Burgess, 
builders, of Westbury, Wilts, from plans prepared 
by Mr. W. H. Stanley, architect, Trowbridge. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, BULWELL, NotTtTs.—On 
the ist inst. the new Methodist New Connexion 
Chapel, erected on the Broomhill-road, Bulwell, 
was opened. The total cost of the new building 
and the site will be about 1,400/. The architect of 
the new chapel was Mr. J. R. Swift, Arncld, and the 
builders were Messrs. Pipkin & Ingham. The new 
building for the present will serve in the dual 
capacity of a school and church. It is built of red 
brick and Lridgwater tiles. There are two main 
entrances, one on either side, whilst admittance can 
also be gained from the rear. Adjoining the chapel 
there is a kitchen, with heating chamber. The 
school portion of the building is separated from 
the remainder of the edifice by Messrs. Peace & 
Norquoy’s patent folding screen 

Mission CHURCH, ALLENDALE, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—The Bishop of Newcastle attended recently 
at St. Paul's, Catton, a village near Allendale Town, 
to dedicate and open a new mission church. The 
style of the new church is Early English, and the 
architects were Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood. The 
contractors for the stone and woodwork were, 
respectively, Messrs. William Milburn and John 
William Glenwright, of Allendale ; the seating being 
of pitch-pine and supplied by Messrs. R. J. Porteus 
& Co., of Newcastle. he building is estimated to 
accommodate 1 5o. 

CHURCH, CLEVELAND, YORKSHIRE.—Oa the rst 
inst., St. Matthew's new church at Grangetown, 
near Redcar, was consecrated. The church is built 
of brick, with the exception of the pillars and the 
arches in the arcades and the panel over the prin- 
cipal entrance, which are of stone. It is designed 
in the Early English style. The whole of the seen 
woodwork in the roof is of pitch-pine. The roofs 
are covered with Messrs. Green's patent red 
Boroughbridge tiles, and the walls are left un- 
plastered on the inside. An octagonal bell turret is 
placed at the north-west corner of the nave, 
approached by a circular staircase, and finished on 
top with a wooden spirelet covered with copper. 
Tae principal entrance is from the south, and con- 
sists of two doorways with a stone panel or tym- 
panum above under one arch. When finished the 
panel willcontain a central figure of Our Lord, with 
emblems of the four evangelists placed on either 
side. A porch screen is provided within. The plan 
consists of a lofty nave and chancel, the combined 
length being 112 it. north and south aisles, chancel 
aisle, vestries, and organ chamber, with heating 
cellar below. The widin of the chancel, including 
nave and aisles, is 46 ft. The heating is by Messrs. 
Dinning & Cooke, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aad is 
on the low-pressure system. The lighting is of gas. 
chiefly from pendants hanging from the roofs, ail of 
wrought iron. The cost of the building when 
completed will be about 5.000/, Mr. G. M. Radge, 
of Normanby, being the builder. Messrs. Hicks & 
Charlewood, of Newcastle, are the architects. 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS, HADLEIGH.—The new Girls’ 
and Infants’ National Schools at Hadleigh are 
approaching completion. The architect is Mr. 
A. H. Ryan-Tenison, of Westminster, and the style 
adopted is “ Modern Elizabethan with half-timber 
work on the north, south, and east faces,’ a large 
proportion of the timber used — oak taken from 
an old malting-house of the fifteenth century, 





recently pulled down in George-street. The chief 
entrance is on the west side adjoining the play- 
ground. This was done to permit all the entrances 
being on the sunny side. The plan provides 
accommodation for 130 girls and 125 infants, and 
consists of conjoint entrances, with cloakrooms on 
either side, beyond which is the stock and store 
rooms on the right-hand side and the mistresses’ 
room on the left. The entrance lobby consists of a 
marching corridor, 46 ft. long by 10 ft. wide, at 
either end of which, on the left-hand side, is the 
girls’ schoolroom and classroom, and on the right 
hand the infants’ rooms Tne dimensions of 
the girls’ schoolroom are 47 ft. by 22 ft, the infant 
school 31 ft. Gin. by 22 ft. and the two classrooms 
20 ft. by 22 ft. A screen is to be provided in the 
girls’ main room to provide claswoums. All the 
flooring is of pitch pine wood blocks. The entrance 

and cloakroom are floored with terrazzo 
mosaic by the Artistic Tile Company. The external 
work consists of a dado of red brick, with stone 
moulding, otherwise rough cast. The frontage, 
which faces Threadneedile-street, is about oo ft. The 
contractors were Messrs. Downs & Stephenson, 
Hadleigh. 

QUAKER SCHOOLS, BOOTHAM, YorRKS—Ona the 
30th ult. additions to the Friends’ Boys’ School at 
Bootham were opened. Part of the addition to the 
school buildings is a library which has been dedi- 
cated to the memory of John Bright, who was a 
scholar at the York Friends’ School. The new 
block includes a laboratory, a lecture-room, an 
observatory, a gymnasium, workshops, classroom, 
and, as stated, a library. The architects for the 
new block of buildings are Mr. William Henry 
Thorp and Mr. Frederic Rowntree ; 

St. CYPRIANS CHURCH, MARYLEHONE.—Lord 
Portman has sold a site for the new church which 
will replace the mission church opened in Park-street, 
between Dorset-square and Upper Baker-street. in 
1866. The plams and designs for the new fabric 
have been prepared by Mr. J. N. Comper, of the 
firm of Messrs. Bucknall & Comper 

THE NorRroLK County SCHOOL BuILpincs — 
It is stated that Mr. R. H. Hill has been appointed 
architect for the conversion of the buildings for pur- 
poses of a naval training college for boys. The 
County School was erected on an elevated site of 
fifty acres near the river Wensum, at North 
Eimham, in 1373-4, after the Domestic Gothic style 
a chapel, of Bath stone, in the Early English style, 
being added ten years afterwards. The County 
School was closed in July, 1895 ; 

MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY PREMISES, EDIN- 
BURGH.—Additions are to be made to the premises 
of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society in 
Cowgate. Some time ago the directors acquired 
the area of ground adjoining their present building 
from the Corporation so as to utilise it for additional 
accommodation. The plans have been approved by 
the Corporation and by the Dean of Guild Court, 
and a commencement will shortly be made. The 
new wing has a frontage of about 100 ft. to the 
Cowgate, and on the ground floor there has been 
arranged a new dispensary, waiting-room, con- 
sulting-room, lecture-room, and three shops; on 
the upper floors there is a reception-room, library, 
working men’s club (consisting of a reading-rocm, 
gymnasium, and caretaker’s house), the remaining 
apartments being used as students’ bedrooms in 
connexion with the Livingstone Residence. The 
hall for meetings, Sunday-school, &c., in the existing 
building is to be enlarged, and slight alterations 
made on the vaccination-room, dining-room, and 
study. Mr. Marwick is the architect to the Society. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT COVENTRY STATION.—A com- 
mencement has been made with the improvements 
at the London and North-Western Railway Station 
at Coventry. It is understood that a sum of 
25,0001. will be expended by the company on the 
various works of improvement which they propose 
carrying out, and in the preparations for which 
Messrs. Parnell & Co., of Rugby, the contractors, 
have now a considerable body of men at work. The 
chief improvements will be on the up-platform side. 
The platform will be considerably widened, aad the 
present roofed-in space used for cab-stands will be 
appropriated and used in consexion with booking 
and telegraph offices, refreshment-room, and other 
increased facilities for the travelling public. 

MARKET EXTENSION, BRADFORD.—The Markets 
and Fairs Committee of the Bradford Corporation 
having determined to proceed with the extension of 
the Rawson-place Market, including the erection of 
an hotel tu take the place of the “Jolly Butchers” 
Inn, have: decided to advertise tur tenders for 
the various works. The plans on which the build- 
ing is to proceed are practically identical with those 
approved by the Committee in 1899. On this date 
the design of Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, Brad- 
ford, was finally selected after competition. It 
provides for a series ot ten shops facing Rawson- 
square, Northgate, and James-street, aod the 
hotel at the corner at present occupied by the 
“Jolly Butchers,” the whole enclosing an extension 
ot the present market-hall. The principal front, 
with the main entrance, is in Northgate, and 
there is a second entrance from Rawsoa-square. 
Over the Northgate entrance, which is in the ceotre 
of the facade, there is a tower bearing a dome, and 
at each corner of the building are similar towers, 
which are carried to a greater height and similarly 
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tained. The hotel has a frontage of 56 ft, to North- 
and 3 ft. to Rawson-square. There is a 
ydraulic or electric lift for passengers or light 
luggage from the basement to the second floor, 
There is basement under the market hall, 
which is designed to be used principally for storage 
purposes. it is proposed that the walls of the 
market from the balcony to the eaves should be of 
glazed brickwork, and the market floor would be of 
concrete. The total cost is estimated at 25,000/.-— 
Yorkshire Observer. 

PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF LINCOLNSHIRE 
ASYLUM AT BRACERRIDGE.—An inquiry was con- 
ducted by Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., at Lincoln, 

, into the application by the Lindsey and 
Holland County Councils, the Grimsby and Lincoln 
Town Councils, for sanction to borrow 13.974/., 
17,0001, 10,370/., and 9,532/. for the purpose of 

the County Asylum at Bracebridge. Mr. 
W. T. Page, Clerk to the Asylum Visitors, stated the 
construction of the present asylum commenced in 
1847, and the building wae en several times 
to accommodate 680. That was the extent 
of the accommodation for which the present build- 
ings made provision, but on January 9 the number 
of in the asylum was 742— 357 males and 335 
females—and, in addition, twenty-hve patients were 
being boarded out at Newcastle-on-Tyne Asylom 
and twenty-five at the Leicester Borough Asylum. 
Accommodation would be provided for 1,000 
persons, including attendants. Mr. Gough gave 
evidence as to the proposed additions, and the 

then closed. 

A Ptusuic HALL axb Crry SoUARE For HULL, 
—Within a day or two the Hull Corporation will 
obtain of all the property bounded 
Waterworks-street, Junction-street, St. John-street, 
and Charict-street, and no time will be lost in clear- 
ing the area, which is to afford a site for a large 
public hall and thirty-four shops, and also to pro- 
vide a city square, by throwing 1.600 square yards 
into the existing streets near the Wilberforce Mono- 
ment. Yesterday Mr. Hirst, the City Architect, 
submitted, at a meeting of the Corporation Property 
Committee, a plan which be bad made of the 
publichall. It was most favourably received, and 
ordered to be submitted to the City Council for their 

. The elevation plan shows a square, well- 
balanced frontage of rather imposing proportions, 
and crowned with a dome, which will harmonise 
with the domes of the Dock Offices on the opposite 
side of the square. The approximate estimate for 
erecting the buildings, including the purchase of 
land, is 92,0cool, The estimated rentals from the 
new shops {including two licensed houtes to be 
rebuilt) is 6.8361. and from the public hall about 
tocol. It is expected that the increased rental and 
rates will cover the amoust required for interest 
and sinking fond upon an expenditure of ¢2.0onl. 
calculated upon a 3 per cent. basis — Yorkshire Post, 
Februtry 1. 

EXTENSIONS AT THE Derry Post Orrice.—A 
grant of 4,c0o/. having been obtained for the pur- 
pose of making extensions and introducing improve- 
ments at Derby Post Office, the work has just been 
commenced, the contract having been Jet to Messrs, 
Williamson & Son, of Nottingham. There will be 
two new entrances for the public from St. James’s- 
Street. The instrument-room will be enlarged in 
order to eduien’ sdtuives noe saptededtots the 
operators. er ions are contemplated in 
reference to the branch postal establishment in 
Midland-road. 

Town HALL, LEIGH.—Mr. W. 0. E. Meade-King, 
M.tnst.C.E., on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry last week at the Town Hall, 
Leigh, Lancashire, respecting the a of the 

for a loan of 59,803/., 9,025/. being for 
the formation of new streets in the Borcugh, and 
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between the .Bellot dock and the Tancarville canal 
andofar station at the extremity of the canal. 
——The manufactory has commenced 


-}| marriage of Charles VIII. with Anne 
~~A fine antique marble statue of Minerva has 
been discovered at Poitiers, beneath the basement 


des Etats-Genéraux at Rennes. The 


of the ancient Hitel de Lusignan, 
in the local museum.-——-The annual 


dent of the Union Architecturale of 
for this year; and M, 


Garibaldi 


tural Hall on the Cours-la-Reine 
announced, at the age of sixty-three, of M. Besnard, 


toriques and Diocesan 
(Aisne). 
tect of numerous ngs at Solssons, 
College. 
M. Bulliot, a distinguished arch: 

mem 


excavations at Heuvray, and published two valuable 


France.” 
Uxitep STates.—The building statistics of New 


single houses within the last decade, 


average inhabitant of the city evidently prefers to 
live in a flat-—-A Bill bas been before the 
United States Congress to secure the a tment 
of a commission to report on a suitable site, and to 
obtain plans and models for a memorial arch to be 
erected in the district of Columbia in honour of the 
late President McKinley. The Bill provides that 


the commission may pay to competing artists a sum 
not exceeding 25,000 dols. for x pore 
and models ——-Mr. H. R. Marshall, nt of 


by | the New York Chapter of the American Institute of 


Architects, and Mr. J] De Witt Warner, President 
of the Municipal Art Society, have been appointed 
members of the New York Municipal Art Com- 
mission. 


from Nagpur to Pandburna in the Chindwara district. 
——-The work of erecting a Calcutta memorial to 
the late Maharajaof Mysore has been commenced. 
———The North-Western Railway Co. of India is 
erecting large additional buildings at Robtak in the 
Punjaub——The Bombay Improvement Trust pro- 
potes to erect offices for the accommodation of its 
officials at a cost not exceeding 2} lakbs of rupees. 


commissioned to draw up detailed plans at a remu- 


—— Experts who have been examining the question 
of the water supply of Calcutta have come to the 
conclusion that there is plenty of water from the 
present sources to serve the whole city, but that 
there is great waste in many cases on the ground 
floors of large buildings. 
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registered offices at 7 Pall Mall, and the premises at 
7, Grosvenor Mansions have been devoted entirely 
to sales. 


Borough Council of Battersea has just 
a novel apparatus to facilitate the cleaning and 
keeping clean of the electric lights of their 


special for resting against 
standards, risin 










THER SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
the examination for sanitary inspectors 
Public Health (Londo) Act, 1891, beld pera | 
Miss F. A. Baker, Mr. G. W. Adkins, Miss M 


Miss |. J. Brown, Miss M. R. Borrows, Miss A. 1. 
, Miss F. B. M. Ellis, Miss H. F. Ensor, 


Heath, Mr. S. R. Henderson, ‘ 
Miss A. L. Jeffrey, Mr. W. C. Kelland, 
carey Miss F. N, F. Lovibond, Mr. G 
Mr. W, Rowsell, Mr, W. J. Smith, Mias X. C. Turner, 
Miss 1, D. Tyas. 
THE ISOLATION OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY.— 
Commons 





work on a large tapestry, from the cartoons of M. 
T ly asa decoration for the Salles 
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exbibition of the club called the “Union Artis- 


tique” was in. Rue Boimy d’Anglas on 
the ied instant. It will remain open till 
March 6.——-M. Sentu bas been elected Presi- 


——=The death is | ago there was a prejudice a 

architect to the Department des Monuments His- | structural steel is turned out 
open- process. 

notably the | examples of steel skeleton buildings. 

—~—-The death is announced, at Autun, of | should be centrally loaded. For a hollow circular 

and corre-| column 40 it. long, 12 in. in external diameter, and 


b-rologist, 
ber of the Academie des Inscriptions]: in. thick, the safe load applied at the axis was 
et Belles Lettres. He carried on some important | 116 tons, but 1 io. from the axis only j1 tons = FEx- 


The architect submitting the selected design will be om pase wore 
neration of 44 per cent. on the cost of the building | .. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. | ceedings of the Council; (2) for 
—The Electric Lighting Boards Company write that | tro} tthe R ao 
their counting-house has been removed to their | determine 


CLEANING STREET ELectric Lights. — The} (4) for fixing the date on 
purchased 


: - | that date ; and (s) for the expenses of the 
This is practically a light telescopic fire escape with 
ial Gittings a ine the fees to be paid 


miade in the of properties needed for the | will be in the 


isolation of the National Gallery, as ihed in the 

Act passed during last Session. Mr. Akers-Dougias 

te have been in negotiation for the 

of all these properties, and provision 

the purchases is made in the Estimates for 

3. As soon as possible after April : next the 

completed. 1! hope that posses- 

sion will be obtained and the premises demolished 
this summer. 
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Platet, President of] buildings stone, brick, &c., answered admirably, 
or 


very “high buildings serious 


Mild steel was roughiy seventy 


Paris, on the Place d'ialie, of a memorial statue to | times as strong as stone in tension, seven times in 
; ——«The next exhibition of the Artistes | com 
Independants will be held in April, in the Horticul- | itse 


and ten times as rigid, whilst lending 
readily te structural Some years 
net the use of steel 
but now 


made by the Hasic-Bessemer process, 
by thia process prac- 


Inspecteur at Soissons | tically equal in re to that made by the 
tmp. iy Questel, and was archi- pwr al detath pe _" ; 
i 


The Professor gave 
A column 


had shown that a ly constructed 


. perience 
and learned books—" La Cite Gauloise” and “ La | steel frame would withstand fire better than brick- 
Mission de Saint Martin dans le Centre de laj work or masonry, because distortion through ex- 


was of little consequence. 
APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFPFICERS.—The 


York show a remarkable decline in the building of | Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
In 1800, | appointments of Messrs. H. Thomas, H. J. Toogood, 
plans were sanctioned for the erection of 435 small] j. Bartlett, and G. L. Scott, as sanitary inepectors 
houses ; for :go1 the total is just over too. The] in the Metropolitan Borough of Bermondsey. 


WESTMINSTER ARREY AND THE CORONATION. — 
In the Houte of on Monda 
Balcarres asked the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he could say what steps he had 
taken to preserve the fabric of Westminster Abbey 
from damage likely to be caused by the erection of 
onan na baleen ceremony. Mr. 
Akers- : We nster Abbey will, I presume, 
be handed over to my department sesonding to pre- 
cedent, with a view to the edifice for the 
Coronation... Every care will be taken by the officers 
of my department to preserve the fabric from injury ; 
and my officers have had recently, and I have every 
reason to hope will retain, the friendly ation 

assistance of the authorities of the Abbey ia 


InDiA.—It is proposed to construct a light railway “ee connexion. 


PLUMBERS REGISTRATION BILL.—Lord Glenesk 
bas again introduced in the House of Peers a Bill 
for the Registration of Plumbers. It was read a 
frst time on the 3rd inst., and the second reading 
(to which no notice of opposition has been given) 
stands for Monday next. Clause 1 of the Bill pro- 
vides that a Plumbers’ Registration Council shall be 

and a Register of Plumbers kept and 
by that Council. Clause 2 provides that 
after the date on which the Plumbers’ Register 
omes into force a person shall not, unless he is 
registered in that Register, “state or imply, by 
taking or using any name, title, designation, 
addition, or by means of initials or 
letters placed after his name,or by any other means, 
that he is a registered ‘ys 3}, which 
is the only other operative clause, sets forth that a 
scheme for carrying the Act into effect is to be made 
by the Local Government Boards of F. . Scot- 
land, and Ireland. In the scheme provisicn is to be 
made for(i} the constitution, , and pro- 
g and con- 
and for enabling the Council 
regulate the qualification for regis- 
tration : (3) for the disqualification 

— by misconduct, 


the 
come into force, and for the conditions 
under which any oa fps yy 


EXAMINATION | be annulled in whole or in part if either House 
; | Boarp.—The following candidates have passed in | votes an address to that effect within forty days. 
under the | Lord Glenesk, in a memorandum he has caused to 


be circulated, explains that “the ob of this Bill 
= 10 cialis w iyeltes came Geb 


Bibby, Miss H. M, E. Biackwell, Mr. 8. T. Bocock, | can, if they please, be registered. No 


is 
Slbiek Gon ailier teeta 


In the House. of of Monday, Lord | have ‘evidence of 
Balearres asked the First Commissioner of Works work. The control of registration 
whether he state what progress had been | system and the sefection of 
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tuted under a scheme to be framed by the Local 
Government Board, and consisting of members 
representing master and operative plumbers, local 
authorities, and.various sani associations. The 
main object of the Bill is similar to that of the Bills 
read a second timein 1892 and 14897, and re 

on by a Select Committee and the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade in the House of Commons in those 
years respectively.” 

PRIZE FOR INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE.—The Council 
of the Society of Arts are prepared to award, under 
the terms of the Benjamin Shaw Trust, a gold 

, Or a prize of 20/., which under the con- 
ditions laid down by the testator, is to be given 
“For any discovery, invention, or newly-devised 
method for obviating or materially diminishing any 
risk to life, limb, or health, incidental to any 
industrial occupation, and not previously capable 
of being se obviated or diminished by any known 
and practically available means” Intending com- 
petitors should send in descriptions of their invea- 
tions not later than May 1, 1902, to the Secretary of 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, W.C. The 
descriptions may be sent in under the inventor's 
name, or under a motto, accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name as preferred. 

BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE.—The 
Imperial Federation of Fire Brigades in Austria 
(Ocesterreichischer Feuerwehr Reichsverband) have 
nominated Mr. Edwin ©. Sachs, the Committee's 
Chairman, to be an Honorary Corresponding 
Member, and the Royal Italian Fire Brigades Asso- 
ciation have also asked Mr. Sachs to accept a similar 
distinction. The Belgian Fire Federation, too, 
recently elected Mr. Sachs to be an Honorary 
Corresponding Member. 

LIVERPOOL S ELECTRIC SUPPLY.—The city Elec- 
trical Engineer (Mr. A. B, Holmes), in submitting 
estimates for f902 to the Electric Power and 
Lighting Committee of the Corporation, reports 
that the output of electrical energy during the past 
year has been mare than 20 mullion units, and has, 
he believed, exceeded that of any other electrical 
undertaking in the Uasited Kingdom. There has 
been a rapid growth of the supply, from less thao 
3 million to over 20 million units, during the past 
tour years, and the number of tramears now in the 
service is more than 350, as against 250 at the com 
mencement of the year. In considering the most 
advantageous system to adopt for the outlying 
districts, the Electrical Engineer has given spec:al 
attention to recent developments in the generation 
and distribution of electrical energy. He is of 
opinion that the time may be approaching when 
fuel will cease to be brought into such cities as 
Liverpool in the present form. It seems possible 
that before very long the energy contained in the 
fuel will be brought from the colliery to the city 
either in the form of a cheap gas or in the form of 
electricity at high pressure, 

EATON CHAPEL, BELGRAVIA.—The materials of 
this proprietary chapel, together with the lecture- 
hall, in Eaton-terrace, have been sold, and the site 
will be used for improvements upon the Grosvenor 
estate. The effects comprised the fine queen-post 
roof with six principals, and a small belfry, 75 ft. 
long, a span of 55 ft.. and a rise of 12 ft. 6Gin.; a 
large amount of panelled woodwork, and an organ 
by Gray & Davison. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS.—At the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers, 
held in London on the 2oth ult., and briefly referred 
to ia our last issue, Mr. B. I. Greenwood (London) 
was elected President of the Federation for the 
ensuing year. 

NOTTINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. — 
On the 31st ult.. at Nottingham Victoria Station 
Hotel, the annual dinner of the Nottingham Master 
Builders’ Association was held. The chair was 
occupied by the President, Mr. H. Vickers, and the 
vice-chair by the Vice-President, Mr. F. H. Fish, 
and there were present, among others, the Mayor of 
Nottingham (Councillor E. N. Etborne, ].P.), the 
Sheriff (Councillor EF. G. Loverseed), Mr. A. W. 
Brewill (vice-president),;and Mr. H. G. Watkins 
(bou., secretary), of the Nottingham Architectural 
Society, Messrs. A. E. Tallis (secretary of the Mid- 
land Federation), W. Edgar (ex-president of the 
Nottingham Association), |. W. Woodsend (hon. 
treasurer), and James Wright (hon. secretary). 
The loyal toasts were submitted from the chair. 
Mr. Jas. Wright proposed “ The Mayor, Magistrates, 
and Corporation,” and in the course of his remarks 
he said that they, as an Association, felt that a great 
deal of the work undertaken by te bodies 
could be very much better done on contract.—The 
Mayor, in reply, said that it was the aim of the 
: ation to make the city as popular and as 
svecessful as they could, and they desired to give 
all trades every facility to carry on their business 
without introducing too many stringent regulations. 
S ing individually, he thought that the Corpora- 
tion t not to undertake any work that. they 
were not absolutely bound to do, It was enby. fair 
that they should give the trades. of the town every 
facility to work according to the ordimary laws of 
supply and demand. He certainly t t that 
building work would be better done by individuals 
thag by corporate bodies. The question was as to 
whether the corporate bodies received as a 
return for the money they spent as did individeal 
firma li they did aot they were doing an injustice 


to the ratepayers, and a gross injustice to the 
people associated with the particular business in 
hand. Touching upon the question of the regula- 
tion of buildings, he thought that it was clear that 
the Corporation ought to have more power than 
they possessed at present.—The Sheriff also replied. 
Councillor j. Wright submitted the toast of “The 
Architects” He wished that the architects had 
more confidence in the builders, and he could assure 
them that the desire of the builders was to work 
amicably with them.—Mr,. A. W. Brewill, in 
response, agreed with the proposer that the whole 
difficulty between the builders and the architects 
was the regrettable one of ¢.8.d. He was often 
sorry that they could not go back to the old times 
when the architect was the master builder. If 
they had large buildings to erect nowadays they 
had to rush them, and under such circumstances 
it took a great deal of pieasure from the work. 
He sincerely wished that they had some system 
whereby ali contracts were remunerative, the 
contractors receiving a fair price without run- 
ning the risk of losing money through strikes 
and other unforeseen circumstances—Mr. John 
Lewin, CC., introducing the toast of “Success 
to the National Federation, and the Nottiag- 
ham Master Builders’ Association,” said that 
organisations of master builders were of compara- 
tively recent growth, and they had been brought 
into existeace by the organisations which existed on 
the part of the men. The last statistics with regard 
to trades unionism in the building trade showed 
that they contained members, with an 
income of 347,000/., and an annual expenditure of 
293,0001, They had funds of 412,0c00l., and in one 
year they spent a sum of ‘57,000/., in strikes, and 
one of 72,000/. in management expenses. That 
meant that 120,coco/., had been spent to fight the 
employers. He did not want to imply that the 
object of trade unionism was altogether to fight 
employers. Undoubtedly trade unionism had a 
usetul part to play, and had played a useful part 
in bettering the condition of the workers, but 
there was only too good reason to believe that in 
recent years it had abused its high privileges. 
The very existence of master builders had in 
recent years been jeopardised. They had nothing 
to fear from demands for high wages, for thax 
was a matter which would work out according to 
the laws of supply and demand, but seeing that 
their industry was the second largest in the country, 
it ought not to be unduly hampered and restricted 
as it had been. His charge against trades unionism 
was that the restrictions they had sought to eaforce 
had tended to seriously cripple the trade. The 
restrictidn of the output was a fatal policy alike to 
workmen, employers, and the community at large, 
and he was afraid that the unions had unduly and 
unnecessarily interfered with liberty of manage- 
ment. He was beginning to feel also that even the 
cherished doctrine of the standard rate of wages 
did not work out as it was intended that it should. 
Unless the builders were prepared to stand together 
their troubles were on the increase. Mr. J. N. 
Greenall and Mr. F. H_ Fish responded briefly. The 
remaining toasts wete “ The Visitors,” submitted by 
Mr. Enoch Hind, and acknowledged by Mr. f. 
Sulley, and “The Chairman,” proposed by Mr. W 
Edgar. 

WATER SUPPLY, CRIEPF, PERTHSHIRE.—In con- 
nexion with the scheme for the augmentation of 
the Crieff water supply, costing 12000/., the 
engineer of which is Mr. Robert Gilmour, C.F., 
Giasgow, another section has now been estimated 
for—namely. the reservoirs. They are to hold 
1,000,000 gallons, equal to fully a two-days’ supply 
for the average population of the town. Ata recent 
meeting of the Water Committee of the Town 
Council it was agreed to recommend to the Council 
to accept the offer of Mr. John Pollock, contractor, 
Glasgow, to erect the new reservoir at a cost of 
3,193. 

’ ° Al Sr. JAMES’ CHURCH, GRAVESEND.—A 
new reredos has just been dedicated in this church 
and the whole of the chancel decorated in gold and 
colour. The reredos is of carved oak, with two 
bas-relief panels representing the “Gathering of 
Manna” and the “Lords Supper The whole 
was carried out by Messrs. Taylor & Clifton, of 


London, 
——-*+- +——— 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
MAIDSTONE Lanovr DispuTe.—The suspension 
of work of some of the men engaged in the building 
trade in Maidstone continues. The latest proposals 
of the masters, that time and a quarter for overtime 
should commence after a ten-hour dav, and that the 
heur for commencing work during December and 
January should be eight o'clock, were submitted to 
a special meeting ot the committee of the men’s 
allied trades; and, after a long debate, rejected. 
Mr. Oram, the secretary of the allied trades, 
has since sent the following letter to Mr. Crow, 
the secretary of the Master Builders Society :— 
“Sir,—Your letter-of the 25th inst. to hand, 
and duly laid before a meeting of the delegates 
of each of the following branches of the building 
trade: — Bricklayers, carpenters and = joiners, 
painters, masons, and labourers, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, it was resolved, * That we 
aré usable to accept latest offer of the employers. 


199,000 





We regret your Association is unable to alter Rule > 


80 a8 to conform to the wishes of the workmen. 
We are also unable to agree to accept Rule + as 
submitted, but we are prepared to arbitrate upon 
the disputed points, providing the usual course be 

of resuming work pending an award. We 
shali be glad to learn as to how your Association 
will be willing to meet our representatives, whether 
sectionally or conjointly, and the number of each 
you will be willing to tee 





LEGAL. 


THE LIABILITY OF CONTRACTORS. 


THE hearing of the case of Maxwell «. the British 
Thomson Houston Co.—Bilackwell & Co. third 
parties, was concluded in the Court of Appeal, com- 
posed of the Master of the Kolis and Lords Justices 
Romer and Mathew, on Friday last week. on the 
appeal of the defendants from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Keonedy after trial of the action, with a 
special jury, at Leeds. The action was brought by 
the plaintitf, Miss Maxwell, against the defendants, 
the British Thomson Houston Co., Ltd, to recover 
damages for personal injuries caused by the alleged 
negligence of the defendants’ servants. The de- 
fendants denied liability, and contended that if they 
were liable, they had a right of indemnity over 
against Blackwell & Co.,and accordingiy brought 
them in as third parties to the action. The question 
as to the liability of the defendants was alone tried 
at Leeds, their right of indemnity against the third 
parties standing over. 

It appeared that the Corporation of Leeds owned 
certain horse tramways and obtained statutory 

wers to work the tramways by electrical power, 
and for that purpose entered into a cuntract with 
defendants, who undertook to convert the tramway 
system and equip it with electrical overhead wires 
The defendasts entered into a sub-contract with 
Biackweli & Co., by which the latter were to erect 
the iron standards, with arms, along the streets to 
carry the overhead wires, and the fixing of the 
wires. Todo this work, Blackwell & Co. used a 
tall derrick or trolicy on wheels, with a platiorm on 
the top which projected beyond the side of the 
derrick to enable the workmen to reach the arms of 
the standards, and so fix the wires. Round the edge 
of the platform were iron rails to protect the wors- 
men while at work on the platform. The piaintiti, 
who was riding on a car in the daytime, was 
struck on the head by these iron rails as the car was 
passing the derrick, and was seriously injured, the 
accident being caused by some of the workmen 
in Biackwell & Co.'s employment leaving the 
derrick too near the tram lines after they had 
finished work. and leaving the iron rails projecting 
from it. The jury found that the persons in charge 
of the derrick were responsibie for the accident by 
reason of negligence in not taking reasonable care 
to remove the derrick tar enough away from the 
tram lines. The amount of the damages was agreed 
upon. Mr. Justice Kennedy heid that the detend- 
ants were hable, and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff. Hence the present appeal of the defend- 
ants, who contended that they were not liable for the 
negligence of the sub-contractors. They aiso con- 
tended that the Corporation of Leeds were liabie, 
and that they, being merely intermediaries, were 
not liable. 

At the conclusion of the argument of counsel 
their lordships held that the defendants by delegating 
the portion of the work in question to Blackwell & 
Co., did not relieve themselves from the duty of 
taking special precautions for the safety of the 
public, and that they could not escape liability by 
delegating the work to a sub-contractor. [hey 
therefore affirmed the decision of Mr. justice 
Kennedy and dismissed the appeal with costs 

Mr. Macaskie, K.C., and Mr. Horace Marshall 
appeared for the appellants (defendants), and Mr. 
Tindal Atkinson, K.C., and Mr. Longstatie for the 
respondent (plaintiff). 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


17,71Q—-FITTINGS FOR CLOSET-SEATS: 4. D 
Foutkes.—The seat is pivoted either in brackets that 
are bolted on to the basin-rim, or with counter- 
weighted arms on to two standards separated from 
the basin. The standards and arms are shapened 
alike for their use on the right side or the lett side 
of the seat which can be vertically adjusted by 
means of pivot-holes in each of the standards 

17,723.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR WINDOW-SASHES 
$. soardal!.—The inventor contrives that a siding 
ianlight or upper sash shall slide in a casement- 
frame outside the leaves of the casement, and he 
adapts for the frame the weather-bars specified in 
No. 11,066 of 1809, a weathertight joint being sup- 

by rebating the sash or casement meeting 
rail that it may fit over the parting-beads. a 

17,726.—A TRAP FOR GULLEYS: 4 Brooks & Co 
and F. Sykes —A dip-plate serves as a trap for the 
outlet, and is fashioned either separately trom or 
in one piece with the body of the trap i ; 

17,728.—A SPANNER : ¥. B Brooks and ¥ Holt. 
~~ \n arrangement of teeth locks the siding jaw 0° 
the stem, being retained in their engspement bya 





wedge which is inserted betwee tin back of the 
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jaw and the stem, and is held in its place 
or with an eccentric or screw ; wedge 


back into the wider part when one 
liberate the jaw. 
17,743 ~F.LUsHine APPARATUS : D. Grundy, D. 


as being primarily devised 
Scalarchtoutn eines ten Wind tavelied in Nos. 20,432 
of 1899 and 14.446 of 1900. + ee 
municates with a casing having a plug cock, which is 
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The inner bars will resist and bending 
stresses at different points of the slabs, whilst the 
isposed at the places 
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furnace hearth. 

17,040.—ATTACHMENTS OF FILES AND Rasps : H. 
Focke.—A pin and the ends of a which slides 

, and, bei 

acrew-threaded, 
a to the handle, serve for fastening the blade, 
“Fe ts seabed tan tance ements be tee eae at 
screwing the handle. 

17,066.—PREPARATION OF GLUE: L, L. Kelsey.— 


ropes passes 
from secon ape aaa pe eg the stage, and thence 
through 


: | socket joints ; they are fashioned with a rectilinear 
cross-section 


. | Newman.—On a swivelling bracket of the fanlight 
endless 


wan aunt of it to the bilge. 
“1s mat & Cneand — Bci_pers’ CRADLES 
OR STaGES: ¥. Coppard —For hanging a swingin 
stage or cradle, as used by builders, decorators, 
others, the inventor loops wire ropes over poles or 
cantilevers and winds them upon drums. In one 

of the winding apparatus he uses a shaft 
that is turned with a central worm and wheel, and 
has a winding-drum at each of its ends; in another, 
he fits a worm, a worm-wheel, and a winding-drum 
at each end of the stage ; and in another, he winds 
the around a middle drum and them 
o 


gs at the sides 
18,006, — CONDUITS 


spigot-and 


, and with channels that are divided 
with webs lengthwise, and are closed with sectional 
covers of which the edges, and it may be, the ends 
too, are rebated ; orifices in the channels enable 
moisture to flow into auxiliary conductors, laid 
upon bridge-pieces in the channels and properly 
insulated. 

18019—A HANGING STAGE FOR USE ON THE 
Ovutsips or Houses: 7. Schumacher.—The 
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directly belt. 
13,035.—IMPROVEMENTS FOR SPANNERS, CALLI- 
Pers, &c.: 7. A. Weston —lastead of the two pairs 
of jaws, adjustable with spur-wheels and right and 
ts cntetiietes nerd a es 7 nny seed 
one » ha a 
with wrenching - heads, The 


improvement is 
rendered a also for calli by means of an 
ar So ean ague-cubetn. screws. For 
an adjustable in which a pawl upon the 


left handed respectively. The split nut is 
in its place by forcing inwards a sliding taper-pin. 
18,045.—TERMINAL BOXES COMPOUND 


end is arte laid in the radial ves of 
vuicanite and the decreasing sizes of the discs 
provide for the connexions of the wirer. On to one 
of the discs is screwed a metallic cever, that may 


18,071.—APPLIANCES FOR FANLIGHTS: G. F, 

is a pulley-nut, around which is passed an 

cord, the nut working upon a screw pivoted on to 
in the fixed frame. A pivot of the 


be 

flattened side. 
18,087.—SIPHONICAL DiscHARGE: E. T. Feffery. 

—The si and the stand-pipe are arranged to 

commun with the inside of a closed box, so as 





MEETINGS. 
Farpayv, Feoavary 7. 
Architectural Association Discussion Section. io Je 
Dudley Forsyth on “ Stained Glass.” 7.30 p.m. nem é 
Institution of Junior Engineers: (Westminster Palace 
Hotel). - “The Electric Passenger Elevator,” 
by Me. Willen}, Cooper. 8 p.m. ¥ . 


Institute ¢ Sanitary Officers). 
Dr. f,Steegmann on * The ; Pressure 
Composition : 5 Combustion and 4p —— 
Architectural 





/astiution af Liectrival 
at | focal Section). — (+) Discussion on Dr. W. E. 


Piccadilly. — No. 
The rver'g 


"| Penge.—1r ard 23, 
aé., t. Bal, 


Glasgow Architectural Craftemen's Soctety.—(1) Mr. 
J. S. Robertson on “Stone”; (2) Mr. R. hamow, ton. 
on “* Brick.” 8 p.m. 


Sateepay, Feercany 2. 


Dundee lustitute af Architecture — Mr. Menart on 
* A Comparison of Continental and British Architecture.“ 
7 pm, 

Mowvay, Fasevary io 


Surecyert’ Jastitution,--A dircussion on the papers 
read by Mr. Dud Clarke and Mr. G. 8. Mathews. 
entitled, “ The F Report of the Local Taxation Com- 
mission.” 8 p.m. 

Sectety Aerts (Canter Lecture). — Mr. 
Davenport, F.S.A., on “ Personal 
historic Times ”—1. cpm. 

Jastitute (Lectures for Sanitary © ficers). 
Dr. E. J. Steegmann on ‘* Meteorology.” 7 p.m. 

Bristal Socuty of Avchitects.—Mr. A. H. Dykex 
A.M.Inat.C. E., on “ Electricity as Applied to Build. 
ings.” 8 p.m. 

Tussoay, Feoacary 1: 


/ustitution af Civil B *.~Mr. G, Cusningham 
Ruchanan on “ The Port of Dundee.” 8 p.m. 


Weowsspay, Froevary +2. 


Sactety ef Arts.—Mr. W. Leonard Magden on “' Indus 
trial Redistribution and its Connexion with the Over 
crowding Question.” 8 p m. 

Sanitary /astitute (Lectures for Sanitary O® cers). 
Dr. J. ’ on * Sanitary Law “~—L. 7 pm. 

Leeds Yorkshire Architectural Society, — 
Dinner, Queen's Hotel. 
Ragineers (Birmingham 


& 
Sumpner s 
pos on “Alternate Current Diagrams” and © The 
esting of Motor Lowes.” (2) Professor R. Threifal! 
F.R.S., will then give some Electric Furnace Demor 
7.7 pm. 


strations. 
of Sanitary Engincess. — Mr. W. E 


fmatitute 
Markham on ‘‘ The Application of Disconnexion.” 7 p.m 


Cyn 
Jewellery from Pre. 


Tworspay, Feeevaay 13. 
lustitution ef Electrical Eugimeers.—(1)* Researches 
on the Electrical Conductivity and Magnetic Properties o 
upwards of a hundred different Alloys of Iron,” by Pro 
fessor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S., and Mr. W. Brows, b Sc. ; 
(2) “On some Conclusions Deduced from the Preceding 
»” by Professor W. F. Barrett. & p m. 
anchester Society of Architects.—Mr. C. M. Had- 
field on “ English Architecture of the Fifteenth Century, 
illustrated by lantera views. 


Faway, Fenevary ty. 


Abchitecteral Asciation.-~Mies Ethe! M. Cheries, 
A.R LB.A., on “A Plea for Wome. Practising Architec- 
ture.” 7.309 0.m, 
Sanitary /astitate (Lectures for Sanitary 0 ficers).— 
Dr. J. Priestley on “ Sanitary Law,"~IL. 7 p.m. 
Sac Sield Society af Architects and Serceyors.—Mr, 
C. Hadtield on * Truc Building.” 
institution af Crvil Enugineers.-—(Stadents’ meeting’. 
Mr. C. Johnston on ‘* Some Public Health Aspects of the 
(Juestion of Sewage Disposal.” 8 p.m. 


Sarvurpay, Fenevary 1s. 
Architectural Anociation.~ Second Spring Visit, to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and Roya! College of 
Science, Kensi » by permission of the architect, Mr. 
Aston Webb, AR.A. 2.30 p.m. 
Royal Institution, — ke . Lard 


Rayleigh oa 
* Some Electrical Developments “--1, 


3 Pm. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY +s 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January o1.—By J.C. Pratt (at Hammer- 
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F. Warman. 
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or _ i wm. - i ‘ 
Usaland 1 10p-, f and ee Hall Farm, tog white, ‘planed =a = 
Farm, 26 & payee hee Casersecceesers 5,050 . rh in. & a 6 
RoAP. ’ SLA S . y 7 in. whi te 7 13 6 
FE » then W. Meruam (a F “Ud eon 10490 Lin. io. : rE ate hy ite, planed and 
12 get tna he hes ag aahege t hehe 6 in. at 6d. per square les oo SHB ¢ 
, 139, and 141, Station-rd., f. .....+.-.0--+- gro | 20% 10 best blue Bangor..11 15 oper 1000 of JOIST — 
Wintbledon 31.—By Daviv Buanett & Co. Oe  _ be seconds 4, =F 1$ oper scopel sscoatry dep JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
ae eee rd., : bakehouse ae nwa 6 12 . ” In London, of delivered 
Highbur ies aw a aay ac i , : io est bi due fF en na ” ’ Railway ee ape 
ca ¥-—49, Kelvin- rd. ~~ 2 Lt 374 yrs. “+ Se a “ Rolled Steel Joists,ord ; £sa re d 
a oe BE, GBA cvcccccscccccsees “er, 16x 8 best bluePortmadoc 6 o , ” Compound Girders mary sections © § ma 
53 and 55, Kelvin-rd., cut. 87 yrs, £0. ad. rig | gg0 | 22% 10 best Eureka un ‘ ’ Angles, Tees and Chan <> e . M4 
Mile By Marx Lieut x. deel sn 925 fading green ake nary sections . nnels, ordi- 
a og St. Helen’s-ter., u.t. 45 YtS., gr. 6L, 10x - : - ed Fitch Plates aaa: esse & 3 8D > 2 6 
ean — ‘Alfved. 60060690008 Ca sbecceces Beeeee 6 es ; permanent green 10 5 “f ‘ Cast Iron Columns and Seonshion 330 © - 
382. ie ~st., U.t. 4s yrs., gr. a tose, c) ° = Rs 5 17 6 e “2 including ordinary patt — le . 
y Ocpen, Sons, & O aes 43° METALS iletgalieg 
Liv. 7 é Ss. 
South Farnborough, Hants. — Alexand TILES eens P 
plot of ‘and. £ exandra-rd., —_ a: ton, in Londo: 
Cosine ame’ pte see teem enw n ne enee 200 | pe ; ; ‘. a Staflonds Bars..... i bss d. £ ad 
ground-rent ; L.g-r. Raghonm a. ean ae weds... s fondu. ae taffordshire Crown Bars, goo Seo 810 © 
. ‘oved z nd- aed hold grou coe igre. § Bes ip and valiey ties ; e per doz t rly. depot. merchant quality 2 ° 
ped erp “rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; =" - ut t Broseicy tiles i é Ld os — ” o Staffordshire “* Marked a “ 8 to a > o 
pH line rents "1 for copy hold ; 1. for leasehold ‘ rent ; Hip and valley tiles 4 yd — " : Mild Stee! Bars... S «+» FOTO 9 
annum ; yrs. for ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. ‘oe for Best Ruabon Red. brown or a eal " 7 — Iron, basis price. “-* 9 G9 eC 3 
square ; pl. Lg years ; st. for street ; rd. for a, o= brindled Do. (Edwards) s7 6 per 1,0 ; galvanised .. eee 9 $ 3 g 15 
on tera place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. f 9 84. For Ds ‘ ornan ate... te OOD eas "(* And apwards ds creas t re 
venue ; yd. tor yard. or crescent, bo tiles ; _.. ” - Sheet Iron, Black.— ’ ding to size and gauge. 
alley tiles hs doz ” ' Ordinary sizes to 20 g 
Best Kes or i. stled Staf- 39 - rs rn As a -< eahe : ™ °° Bier Bp. 
PRI a oe (Peakes). 50 g per 1,000 s ORES ot nace 2 . 
“- st ea OF MATERIALS. v. oy tiie 4 « per doz. me eee at ge flat, ordi- adh: Steele 
alm ta list is to gi a Seeere ss ior alge "oom a ! " 
qnrage Prices of materials, ne oe vein, the "oo Ordinary sist, 68. by 2 &. to 
Shou” be se remen obviously affect prices—a fact which woop. ” edn, ae a wrmo- - 
bered by those who make use of Buinp! ? OZ ba 24g- 13 9 9 oc? w ft 
this vitping Woop.—YstLow Sheet iron, Oticeniend, an, ues te 
t 
BRICKS, &c. Deals : best in. by 11 in. and ¢ in At = standar 1. eels 2 > si 
Ls. 4. by 9 in. be vg 4 pn andgin,g £ sd P ee mary Siz@s to 20 g.......-- 16 1 > 
Seocks .... sas 6 Deals : best 2 by GMscaceesnes 1310 @ I§ 10 9 ad ” 22g. and ng. 59 ss Sade e 
Rough Stocks and per 1,000 alongside, in river. Batten : bes 2 jis F iesar te: ae a 13 Oo 0 1% 10 OC Gelventend Cobragated Si - S26 @ na 
: : st aes ' in. OY 7 nd 8 in . Ordi heets. - 
4 Facing Stocks m = . ” ‘ ms Rattens : best he rp = 266 6 @ inary sizes, 6ft.toS ft. 20g. 12 10 © 
: Shippers ........ 2 50 5 re 1 a eh sesine a2. > 3 
F Flettons . eeree Niee ‘ ” als: seconds ... 7 m. an & ia. Be ’ " wien. S68 @ © 
Red Wire Cuts .. ; a. ~ ” at railway depot. Battens: secon , : ° oless thapbest st Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by oh 
a — Red 312 © ” ” te 2 in. by ¢ in. dhe eh AS - © oe o ed ft. by 20 g. 
ed Pressed wed ” " ota by a in. and 2 in t ys s : - 910 0 id thicker ' 2 5 8 * - e 
Ban Bie Facing. 5 5 @ ° neg Sawn Boards iciieag ae eee ae - eo and 24g- 13 5 9 ete 
lue Pressed ad ” in. by 1} in. by a} in. ' — Cut nails, 2 ay to 4 = oy 4 S$ 9 2 
Staffordshire .. . ore than > Sena . 
Do., Ballnose .... ; = . per t,coo at railway depot. Jin. * wit A ; sen ats battens. ‘(Under 3 in. usual trade conn) ee 
a Stourbridge ” " o Fir timber : Best m iddling Danzig ee * ; Py a LEAD. &c. 
Guazen Bricxs i ” bo _— el (average spectiica . Per ton, in Losden 
i " ; jon ; — ae 
2 ~ White and ‘ Seconds : 7 °° a Sheet, English, ;!>s & uy; . ° . dees 
ee ent a timber (8 in. to 10 10.) 12 ‘2 ia ‘ 14 $2 2 
retchers...... 13 0 © ee ek cies tae . Ska a 3 1S 2 | Zoc—S' ane 2 8 8 
Headers ........ 2 0 ve ” pine timber (30 ft.) ee aethts Yui he 
Quoins, - ” ” a 3°80 jee os joatagne om « 
and Flats oingrs’ Woop. oe 5 
Ng ES 17 0 © a3 White § First yellow deal A: per standard. | Corr paonwessis ~ 2 
pee — 19 98 © ms ” 2 gin. by it in. * Strong Sheet - 
Side and two ee 8 a SUREER <5. peikenbevam So) ee Thin wsececeeesse pOrIb, © EO * * = 
” ' oe 2 6.6 cewek... mes a a : 
ore wee ‘ ttens, 2¢ :0. and 3 in. by? yin 15 0 0 ‘6 = . —- ; . 7 =~ 914 
Two Sides and one i ” ” yellow deals, 3! n.byitrin. 37 © @ 18 © : — Sh bs std 
CHU Cte esse OD Hate 3sin.by gin, 15 10 0 16 : ject 5 eu 
ag ‘ lillie " _ ne - . 2} in. and 3 in. y 7 in. ee % lid ne y Yi - o js - 
ade nie tine 2) —.— 
a ” - . | Weber chin.endsin oie 1210 0 1310 6 set P eeees ; > 3 ra 
Batseos, of in- and yin by yim tei Oo 118 @ ce ewereruceenss . 1 oo 8 ; 
PreTET TTL es ws | E 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(Por some Contracts, dc., still oven, but not included in thig List, see previous (enue, ) 


‘COMPETITION s. 


O  aleintnnvineiteicitsinslbiieiiteoe net At Ra ARN ee TR tn eat emt ter 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. 


| Aldershot TD, 

Rorough of Dunstable... 

| Alderahot U.D.C. “ ove 

| Harrogate Corporation sabtensencvens 








ee ee 


Proposed Public Ottces 


, New Town Hall . SU SN MET ooo ionic senses ds anata 











ssa ingyen 





CON TRACTS. 





By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


Nature of Work or Materials. ‘be delivered 


[ford Sehoot Board sovensensessee =e | Q J. Dawson, 7, Bank-bulldings, Titurd di, oe ceca: Wapesienaiiiaa’ 


| J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, paasenane SELES Sh 
and Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland .. : 





ee es - 
es ke 


oe 


Taking Down and Re-erecting Iron School . 
| Tar Paving Piaygrounds, Downshall School .. 
| Additions 3 Lada Crown -Inn, eae. 
<ewerage W sceteransersuaceceercee | SUDCOTIgnd Corporation 
Additions to peter Bray, Ireland .. miniebiees | T. Tomlinson, 2, Queensboroagh-terrace, Bray 
Howe, Rediand-grove. Carlton, Nottirgham .. | &. W.. Bird, Architect, Ripiey, Derby  ..........0 
Additions to Goods Shed, Plymouth (Mill bay) Statn,| Great Western Railway Company.| G. K. Mills, Paddington Station ...... seidwdie sespoueiaeneen: 1 
Sewerage Works, South Normanton ieee . H. Sileock, ‘Engineer, din, Westgate, ae 
Granite Road Metal, & Lutterworth R.D.C.... ssecverveee? J C, Coates, Bur neil 
Five Houses. Cleethorpes Messrs. R. 8, & C. Osborne ........ bh E. Bentley, A rchitect, 1, Pelham Chambers, Grimsby... 
Rr-seating Parish Church. Wembworthy, x Devon... | KB. Harbot'le & tun, Architects, County Chambers, Exeter 
street Works, =t. George’s-ctrost, t, de Ty!desley (Lancs) CG cccois ol aU Smith, Civil Rogioeer, — Offices, Tyldesley .. seis ti 


Koad Materials, & 
Schools, ' J. Gibson, Architect, Staly rte iiadabaediaue oniabe 
| F. B. P. Edwards, Architect, Chapel-lane, Bradford... 
. J. Howes, Architect, Carwen-strect, Workiagtoa ..... 
| J, Thomas, Guildhall, Swansea 
.| @ Gregeon, Sarveyor, 33, taddier street, ‘Durham 
| Council's Engineer, Dyne- pees, “saa N.W. 


Birkenhead Corporation .. ............ €. Brownridge, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Birkesheat .... 

| Kenda!l & Bakes, Architects, Vict.ria-equare, Leeds ... 

Hon. A. J. Mulholland .. | A. Pelis, Architect, Loudon-road, Beccles ... eiilige 
Richmond (Surrey) Town Council. J. H. Brierley, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Richmond | . 
Bournemouth Towa Council .. | F. W. Lacey, Civil Bagineer, Manteipal Offices, Houraemouth ... 
Birmingham Corporation ........... | J. Price, City Engineer, Council i —_—— a 


pecenatdebe W. Back, Architect, Horsham . 
Hatfield (Yorks) School Board .... 
(Bssex) Town Coancii 


ws. Sa 


— 


a 


or, Lutterworth 


Bradford Corporation 
Workington school Board 
Swansea Town Connell 
Dorham R.D.C,...  .. 
Willesden —— Council . 


Additions to F ~ er 

arm near F Beceles . jainiaioeidhed 

Tramway “Materials PECTS 
Reeonstraction ou: Bridge, Bourabrook- road eneeatinv 

Huse, Shelley-road, Hursham .. Ra AOE 

additions to schools aint H.B Thorp, Architect, Goole .. 

| T. RB. Swales, Borough darveyor, Maldon 


Five omnes, Dunmurry, Ireland .. 
Road Works . 


Cwenty-fonr Cottages, Tweedmouth own. 
Lodges, &c., Menston, Yorks . 

Tan, Neath 

‘anpual Contracts . ok 
*New Floors, N_W, Fever Hoe pital ne 
Villa B 











to House, Catcliffe ‘aa ia -ediamls 
silias, Rast Bod Park, Cupar Fite -crnnne 
Bridge, Ald 














House, Ja ac, » West | Parade, 
Bathe, at Adel Reformatory, near 
Additions to no hey my Milford-road, —- 
Hee and stable, 

ste e Stabies, Bo othte ‘road, Goole 
fe Works, Pres’ twick ry .. 


ridgend . 
SR We ee 
desane ook Me Kacey a al -piaikdasmeit 
Road Stone sadioneadiphasaie 
Pavi orks, 4 &ec. seeded <prbenidanmatiing 
sewerage works, Kiserie, Notte.” iiaeinmmnnestiiaisei 





'* ooking Apparatus at New W 
| Oak-Feneing at New Asylum anainia 
‘ttwe road, Southend. 
‘Sente Gaeieaie bcos - itil 
‘Wooden Bridge over the Caldew gaaties soe 
Misaion ee oe Leeda-road, Bradford oe 
Sedtinans, i is 
‘eiveinmett Hoan f) hay tg key — 
mittee Rov a 'y woceeens 
ing Oratg a Venting aan 
‘aan Contre cee revesscensceseeeesees vee 


Feet ERED eet ene 


Oe see nee ceeeesese 





POR mED EER eee ae > 














Stoke-on-Trent Guardians .. ....... 


G. Sands, Architect, Lisbern ..... ie phew otune 
Mr. Lynam, Architect, Stake-on-Trent . 


North-Eastern Railway Cowpany W. Beil. Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- Tyne os abs 


+ *eenee 


Rattersea Borongh ‘Council saieadien 
Metropolitan Asyiams Board ...... 


York Corporation; . 
Rotherham Scho ‘Board 


Flaxton R.D.C. 


Dorset County Coancil se aa 


Milford Haven 0.D.C, 
Tadeaster KR D.C. ..... 
London County Council .. 


Bedford Town: Council .. 
Wokingham R.0.C. 


Chelmsford = Council scacsge 


Mr. R. Laidiaw . 


Messrs. D. Drixon & Son, if Bena 


Oswestry B.D.C. ... 
Mr. W. T. Silvester .. 
Ayr County Council 


Glamorgan County a ee 


Liverpool Select V _ 
Rast Retford R.D 


Rowley Bacio (atti) v. DC... 


Bristol Corporation 


Gelligaer Schvot Board o iiisin 


Basford R.D.C. ... 
Soothiil Nether U.D.C. 
Halifa<« Corporation 
Bradford Corporation 
St. Thomas R.D.C. ..... 


Breutford Umion ... 0... 
do. 


do. 
County Borough of Croydon ..... 
Clana tel U. Dil. occ. cc0see secorens 


orseyir 


W. H. H. Martea, Architect, » Cheapside, Bradfora .. 
J. U, Rees, Architect, Uharch- piace, Neat 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, er ‘aul, aw. 
Board's Office, Embankment, B.%. .. 
> Horsfal! & Son, Architects, 224, ‘Commercial-street, Halifax 

R. L, Jones, Architect, M4. Market-street, — OES ie 
a4 Creer, Civil Bagineer, Gutidhall, YORK ~ ccc cece se eers 
id. Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham .... ....c..cc vssee 
db. Storrar, Archit-ct, Cupar-Pife .. si chaaleaneilapelideniiiG: ax cians dua 
| H. Leete, County Surveyor, Bty .. 
| RH. Lucas, Civil Eogineer, Town Ball, Kendal . 
Garside & Peanington, Architects, es 
J. Peters, 4, New-atre«t, York ... ....... 
Surveyor, Council Offices, sherborne | siavichiipun cab caameiiieian 
T. &. Lewis, Council Offices, Milford Waven euieied iepensoun atk wikcibins 
T. Soott, Sarveyor, Aberford, Leeda ... ba sabia 
Parks Depart ment 11, Regent-strest, wWic spaslicsinnlousekaniabes 
W. 8. Fietcher, Crowa House, Abereyobar 2.0.06... cee ee eee 
Sag 4 Surveyor, Shire Halt, Bedford . .. cecee cecce oven cove 

¥. Sargeant, 8, Shate-cnd, Wokingham eheuiichap aici samuiativ 
Saae Surveyor 16, London-road, Chelmsford ........ Siaetecacns 
Robert Laidlaw, Front-street, Leadgate sisttihcatitsinits 
T. Wins & Sons, Architects, om, Al street, ‘Leeds... .... Sait 
Cc. H. Bell, Council Offices, Oswestry .. bik eciishiabudlinite ‘gbcuns 
i. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole ....... sen -anica 
A. Stevenson, Civil Eagineer, 14, Cathoart-strect, aye sell ei 
T. L. da wards, County Sarveyor, jeeilaliilies 
> Kirby, 3, Cook-street, Liverpool ... Sicinees tae enbinen 

Dp. Kennedy, Bore Surveyor, East Ketford ndiditinineaateds : 
iD. Wright, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffs. 
T. H. Yabbicom, Civil Kagtoeer, 63 Queen-square, ‘Bristol . manera 
| James & Morgan, Architects. Cardiff aS Re ‘ 
8. Maylan. $a , Eee Offices, Basford eine 
Marriott & Co,, Civil neers, Dewebary .. 
J. Lord, Civil Bogineer, own tell, Halifax... 
t c. C. Soge & Son, Architects, 23 23. — Beadtord 

Wena. . Alphiagton, Exeter . vis 
-atevet. 


by 
_ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon ... ....... 
. Rameden, Towa Hall, Ch tawick Be Se Kainebi . 
¢ } Adams, Architect, West m- road, ‘Southend . se jpanae aanee 
 Serveak Engineer. Town Hall, Hampstead... ........ .. ... 
©. Marks, 36, Fisher-street, Cartisie 
. 4, Morley & Son, Architects. 259, swan Arcade, » Bradford . 
Office of Works, Storey's Gate, 3.W 
. Bath. ‘Architect, Salisbury 
. & Son, Surveyor, 1 3, Donegall-sq., North Peitast 
b, Connty Hall, Spring Gardens, 5. W. 
Town Hall, Waithamsto 
iamen 


“aT 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Natere of Appointment. By whom Required. Salasy. | Application 
7 to be in 
: es snocie—eionniajll inlined iienentitld 
“Surveyor and ant, Burveye ot N sapenenen Borough of epee... ' 
ed icant, . ose y . incon miata Aegan... plndbinchéstdinnceccherentndeniabpnisiaas ar 7 15 
— "Temporary Assistant, 5S assesses | o ord . 
‘Aussi in Surveyors ice Bugby U. D.C. Do seelasulhtemnccmmcmesanaone = 
| County ‘Council | ol. =e respon | 
. - District Basi pao Hae Wo _ _ do. | Sli GNI eivadcccineadamemeniiiemiabanmuieenenes Feb. 2% 
, : Aastehems Willesden U.D.C. | 1000., rising by annual incremente of ema Hee - 
Nee y Lie ee salina Municipality ot Rangoon. Burma | Re. 300) per mensem .. ss ecieaciae | Feb. 2 
4 subueesestautenineiecensoosasess th-Seaforth U_D.C. ~ | Not stated worse | NO date 
1 hose marked with an asteriak(*)are advertised in this Number, Competitions La iv. Contracts, go. tv. vt. vill. x. xi. @ xix. Public Appointments, xvi, & xix PEs 
o PRICES CURRENT (Continued). BATH.—For the erection of school buildings, Oak erect: 
nat 4 ri ’ P LO N N. ser 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. street, for the School Board. Mr. W. J. Willcox, archi- | lane, ienpenah tor te = nig Sg Sly 
. siudidaaite ecvenes afd. per ft, delivered. | Vit one >> 6 | W. Webb Pe é' Driver, architects, 53, Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, 
” Morris .. 7,04! Hayward & Wooster 6,910 | T. Turner i, A. E. B 
a 7,04 | Hayward & Wooster 6,910; T. Turner ........ 350 | ee eerene 
ath Sons .. z19 Long & Sons* ...... 6,148 | Jas. Gibb . Sass: 1,290 | G. Neal, Kilburn’. a an 
° 937 . 
’ (All of Bath.} need se 42,000 anh conngeed 
” BIRDWELL (Yorks).—For the erection of four houses, 'MELTHAM (Yorks)}—For the execution of sewage 











‘ for Messrs. Thorpe & Robinson. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, 
” architect, Worsborough Bridge, Barnsley. (Quantities by 
” architect : oom 




















” Masonry. 
D. Furness... £570 0! Porter & Sons, 
£s. d.| F. G. Robinson.... 551 10) Worsbro’ Dale*..£548 9 
oa 8 Joinery. 
© 2 G1 J. Smith . «-».£220 of Hammerton Bros .. 
eo st A. Chambers .. ade’ 200 of N. a Hoyland* sas 4 
© 8 801 C. PIR ecccccce 198 10] David Furness .... 190 © 
© © t8) H. Brearley ...... 198 © 
o31 
e 2 6 
% ° os 8 
Ground English White Lead rate a1 o o| BLACKPOOL.—For setting back the Victoria Pier 
Res dant, cineteneeteusiedhebes a1 o o| entrance end offices, for the Corporation. Mr. Jj. S 
Bat Linewas i y skesuedianteee percwt. o 8 6 ee ee Town Hail, b atiges: 
Stockholm Tar .....2...sseeeeeceeees barre! nm Foster “ 
oi oA +e] = The Blackpecl jainers. 22227} Sebedae. 
VARNISHES, &c John Monk, Preston* cove 
res 
s. d. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work 016 61 CARDIFF.— For theerection of a car depot, Newport- 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work t © ©] road, Roath, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harper, 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 0 16 ©} M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Cardiff :— 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work ero 6 Turner & ee OLE £27,032 8 o 
Best Extra Hard Charch Oak Varnish for inside PE EE cenadivedvvcdenodtnds 25,867 13 4 
QO si cbbbisivas ee senceseeeseseseseseess or 6 i eae 24,78 3 3 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 016 o Thomes & Som 2... 000 00 24,342 0 © 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... !oe°0 0 Ee aa 23.99% & 10 
: Rent Hiapd Gonnege Vesuiah ier lands werk... o 16 © TG is NE ae ca vicnacndsucenr 13,126 4 6 
| Extra Pale oe EEE eee eee e112 © Lattey & Co. .. sececsce SRE SO © 
‘ Hey eg ENS SS ee Sie re or 6 D. W. Davies, Trade-st., Cardi 21,998 0 © 
Best JOGOR 0 oc ccccvvassccscesesesceces 016 © 
§ Oak and UNE BS cccdecedecerna neces ° 2 © 
E Ot eeaee O enw ee ew en enereeeers ° 6 CARDIFF.—For the execution of road works, Colum- 
4 Berlin Black ..... Daseehs icekehleseecesss > 16 Ol lane, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harper. Ce. 
(S| SPRTELETET ECL ELET LTE TELE TTE oto ofT Hall, rdiff. Q by the 
SEE Best Freach and Srush Polish .........02.. 01 clamees Sunes by abiees 
4 merce yr Evans .... £216 14 E. vom -£194 10 2] 
3 . % » FF. Pomeroy 21 8 o] James Ric 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Charles Davies 199 4 5 Cardiff $. . 159 3 9 


W. J. N.—J. B. (Amounts should have been stated). 
NOTE.—The responsibility of er] articles, letters, 


course, with the 


aad read at 
papers meetings rests, of 





“Ws canned Was We vitews vented eemuuat 
Cations. 


Letters or (beyond 
Bag Bava mae ee Sy Lem pet 5 


DESIRED. 


- We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 


t Recommended for acceptance src the Council. 


CHEPSTOW.—For rebuilding Nos. 10 and 11, High- 
street, for Mr, Herbert Lewis. Messrs. Swash & Bain, 
architects, Midland Bank-chambers, Newport. (Quantities 
by architects : 

<_< de spi 76, Raglan-street, ants 


GREAT STANMORE + (Diddbeses).- -For the erection 


to write an article is | Of 82 isolation hospital, Honey Pot-lane, for the Hendon 


ven + ayn por gre icle, when 
on wi 
oo ti retang the ght > rey 





written, —S District Council. Mr. J. A. Webb, surveyor, Great 


unsatis- 


proof of an article Maple Co.. . £9,889 o o | Dupont & Co. £2,370 3 8 


Turner, Ltd... 9,829 © " Tyler & White 8,390 16 7 | 
artintic McCormick & G. L2. Water- 








matters should communications reg those BORO 2.000 312 0 O| man .....- 8,267 0 0} 
relating to svertinements a om fe EDITOR : thon Hardington & ™ | tere Bros, 8,090 0 0 
matters should be so nae pa to THE PUBLISHER, and). Elliott .... 9,073 0 © Gough & Co. 7.934 © 
not to the Editor. heey AEE 8,g00 0 A.G, Elson .. 7,847 7 7 
Henry Martin 8,773 © © E. Herbert .. 7,023 @ © 
LL — woe | R. L. Tonge.. &,600 0 0} C_Brighenen, 3 
W. Tout...... 8,446 19 3 atford® .. $6,705 4 3) 
TENDERS. Hardy & Sons 8,400 © 


(Communications for 


not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. 
palin Sipser nalan authenticated either by the 
ments of Tenders 


"S Teelin avai’, t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
 ARDEE (Ireland)—For the the erection of a cot 


, Co. Mesth, — Rural! District Council. 
Louis + t7, ta street, Drogheda :— 
fkeel bee ee oe Meath". £137 





AYLESBURY.— For extensions and alterations 


ounty Asylum, near Aylesbury, for the Bucks 
Council.’ Mr. R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor, | Club: — 

i "| T. Reynolds. ....... 8 S. Rees & Co., Ponty- 
rls rk, Nontingha — Se D. a ee eees x sto | gwaith, Pontypr idd* £2,475 
Miskin & Son - £58,900 | Webster & Cathgon £50,800 ica samen - 

Shillitoe & «ses 84,990] Benfield & 50,498 
ohoson & Son .... 54,770! Pattinson & LONDON.—For the erection of a oon Fr terest & 
essrs. t 


fd Son .... §3,059| Ruskington, See. 
H, M + bere be 


ford*...0 .csesees 
Willoscl'k Ga.” $1,750 
[County Surveyor’s estimate, £49,370. 


insertion under this headi 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must pater ae. 
N.B.-——-We cannot 


$ Roads and festpete omitted. 





Masonry. — Menzies Rros., yap -£79 14 3 

Yor a —D. — Patbhead ........ 29717 7 

P. asi xt Saston, Kirkcaldy ...... 14717 6 
Piamiing- lyth & Dougall, "Sinclais- yi tag: 
Counc. Me’ ened yen Whitton, Patbhead seceee 989130 © 
"| Slating.—R. Page, Pathhead ....... ae aes 


ro {Total ........ £1,524 1 4] 





oe houses, Turberville-road, for the Pontrhondda Building 


Hampstead, for Mr. Henry Dobb. 
40.415 op architects, 5% Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, W. 
Turner wees £8,970 | G. Neal, Kilburn*. me 9 és7 





KIRKCALDY.—Accepted for the extension of bakery i 
-owner ; and we cannot publish a at Mid-street, Pathhead, for the Pathhead and Sinclair- 


D. Forbes 
anless the amount of the Tender | tw2 R Comntice Society, Led. Mr. 
ts given, ner ony lies which the lowest Tender is under | Smith, architect, Kirkcaldy :— 
1 say 8 sal 


T. 
LLWYNYPIA (Wales)—For the erection of twelve | ¢ 


works, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
a a B. Abbey & Son, C.E., 3A, New-street, 


Fred. Earcahaw, contractor, Meltham, near 
Muttenteld viesuewenned oe db ctukates £2,679 





MELTON MOWBRAY (Leicester). —For the erection 

| of a pair of four-roomed cotteges, for Mr. C. J. Phillips. 

| Messrs. Barrette & Driver, architects, 53, Blomfieid- 

| road, Maida —s W.: 

T. & H. Denman . 
cosesnnne £205 





MENSTON (Yorks).—For the erection of a hospita’. 
Messrs. Blackwell & Thomson, architects, Leicester :-— 


vicklaying, Masonry, &c.—W. 

SE, MEET ci cnans vesnsneunsdoages £3,229 
Carpentry and D - — glie Taylor, 

Lees, seat Ralohiey® .. ....cccccccccces 1,89s 
Slating.— James senthica, Bradford® .... 875 
Plastering.— Andrew Firth, Veadon® .... 850 
Plumbing and Glazing. —S. Atkinson, 

EE ok hth weinenbos-ccenseccnses 1,200 
Painting.— Bilton, Measton* atvowens 253 











MONMOUTH.—For the erection of shool buildings, 
aberdashers’ 


| for the H. Conga. Mr. Henry Stock, 
| architect, Denman-st London Bridge. S.E 
| Quantities by Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, 20, Tothill- 
| street, Westminster :-— 
| O. P. cocese css» H§,807 | W. J. Bloxham .... £3,685 
| Davies & Co. ...... 40380 | Fincher & Co. ...... 255° 
| Tradwell & Co. .... 3, Leadbeater Bros. .. 2545 
| Willoock (H.) & Co. 3,950] Bowers & Co. ... 3.386 


| Geo. Jones ........ 3,770} King & Sons, Glou- 
SJ. PMB ccccccoese SIDE GREE cc cccccces 3,298 





« NANTWICH.—For the erection of a technical insti- 
| tute, Beam-sireet, for the Urban District Council. Mr 
| C. E. Davenport, architect, Nantwich :— 





i naoteoat £2,695 | J. Morrey ........ £2,402 
id hiemsiacie 2,628 |S. Manley ........ 2,315 
Cox & Vaughan .... 2,530 te: 2,296 
J. Seringer.......... 2,468 | . Matthews, Nant 

Micklewright & _ 2,436 xo dnese béeance 2,196 


Stretton & Gibson .. 2,405 | 








RAUNDS ng esa Mig the erection of club pre- 
Messrs. Brown & Fisher, architects, Welling- 


mises. 

| borough :— 
iT H. Coleman .... £1,587 | Kettering ear 
Siddons & Freeman 39 tive Builders .... £1,220 
| R. Marriott ........ Hacksley Bros. .... 1,219 
°} Goodman & emi pre Smith & Son........ 1,198 
J. Lawrence........ 1,267 | W. H. Lovell, Raunds®* 1,124 
| F. Hensoll ........ ya j 


! ommanreeioes a 


SKIPTON ome) — For the erection of Primitive 
Methodist chapel and Carleton. Mr. Jas. Hartley, 


ih. atc es cuvk «etd 1rq 15 
Plastering —M.A.Shuttleworth, Skipton 39 15 
Siating.—Thoraton & Sons, Skipton .... $7 © 





SUTTON (Sarrey)—For the erection of a block cf six 
four-roomed cottages, for Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co. 
Messrs. Barrett & Driver, architects, 53, Blomfield-road, 





Mitida-vale, W. :— 
Skinner ........ £1,245 | R. Roberts .. - - £738 
Somerford & Son .. 1,002/ Ludlow & ‘Martin 
J. Burnard ..... 966; Croydon® ......--++ 738 
WALTHAMSTOW.— For alterations and ad iditions - 


tional Church, Orford-road. Mr. | 


= Trinity Con 
, architect, reoc, Queen Victoria- 


Williams Dunk 








Miskin & Soas.....- 6.850 


street, E.C. :— . 

Saiteg? 5 ij atwsniiaee £780 
pae --° ee -- hee | | eed, Walthamstow... 73° 
Lascelles & Co. . 3 


“See also ment page. 
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150 THE, BUILDER. [FEp, 8, 1902. 
SE wer nro nr rrr 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. PRINCESS - ROAD. deatom an actoy 8 ie | Gi ORDERLY, Boxxs : “a 
AT the last meeting of the London School 














& Scns . General Buiidare, poten y dee Ng: Tel peuace,... 
oe 3 oy ete cour oh On, eo) Ta Ce., 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the | Stimmen & Co... soe Fepbu dh Pater... 5.0: of toa? 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. 3; naa “ate. fy 
the Board's Architect — i i 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
CLYDE-STREET.—Providing a new water-closet for 
teachers inside buildi Diverting all internal rain-water 
7 oz.cartbenware, pipes a 
boys’, » infants’, pupil pairs _ 
teachers’ offices an closets, ex extending urinal and me i Galbraith £57 % 6 | te — 
Ting ge tan pipes, refitting “9 with Greciay | General Builders, iT.c 
for teachers, and ig — Led. go o o/ H. J, 
properly ventilated. 
ry mae ve closet, and providing 
(Second competition) =| woRDSWORTH-ROAD. 
erg P. Beattie £3,901 16 10/ all departments, with separate 
G. Parker .... 3.495 ¢@ © al devartments, wich separate pans and tra 
Faulkner & G, Beli ......£3.988 © © ent 
- #350 © O1R. P. Beattic. 3-999 18 1% 
oe x 
k.. 3,397 2 4.973 © © 
$83 Tt Munday & Sane net? Oo © Willmott & Sons 3,379 


3,189 © Durbin & Kates- 
mark 3789 17 © Roberts* .. 3,567 


trnupely of the following sethiten. on running con- 
t > BOARDS (large green-baize notice, and hinged) :— 























Large G 
baize Notice Hinged 
Boards, Boards. 
Each. 
8 s d, 
5 Lascelles & Co. 7 ee 6 3 
48, 48, 4% 49, $0. Hemmer & Co., Ltd. ,..... oo . ae 

Gi abe Heating by apen fires Educational Supply Associa- 

joa, Lad 


cos agents Simpson & Soo ee » RAG. weer ener vans of pe ~ .: 
oS ope | Malieay & we - Bow “e PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

a heel Puepece te. 3. . = 4 and ao East Harding -street, 
wdas sete | Lathey Bro » Led... 94,997 Fetter-lane, E.C, 
cone 96,768 24.919 | q THE BUILDER (Putitahed Weahiy) 

‘ 25.888 | F.& 24,786 | &e suatdente QU. ANTITIES, LITHOGRAPHED 
cove OSS,779: band “ig 2}, FOO tely and with oh. cata 
METCRIN & SON er aso Tastes 
sot Ghagpoend, is, one wy nn nee wm ise | For 100, 1902, price 6d. post 7d. En leather 1/- Post 


; also forming an an opening ‘ia division wall to con- 
yercund with the Girls’ playground, including | ring 


pata apy Sze, Lad. fits 0 BEST BATH STONE. 


103 0 | Garrett 176 Original Hartham Park Box and Corsham. 
a oy coos = ts v1 77 pean & fo, EVERY BLOCK BRARDED Wits 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
MINA. ROAD. —Planting shrubs, &c_:— : - : MARSH, SON, & CIBBS, Lv. 


& Son ..Z12 16 o i i & _, -£10 17 0 Telephone No. 1365, London Wall, Boe cat. Box, Wilts. 
AH Neal one :¥ © 
W.C Bensdici.. 1: 3 01 G. Foe Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 
PLASSY ROAD.— Domenic Remony Cate LASCELLES’ €ONCRETE| — 

5 .* : ; & Co. ea : Architects’ Designs are carried out with the PILKINGTON&CO 
greatest care. (Ker ae Linn ep 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 


SNONRIL Eco Sank fice & Shop Fithoge O10NGCAN Asphalte 


N , a 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
SETIMATES GIVEN fOR ErktT DESCRIPTION OF R04D 


ESTIMATES GIVEN OW APPLICATION.| PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 
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Convenience Comfort and Economy in Household Arrangements 
we IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION, 


Kt Water Instantly Night or Day 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT ANY REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 


in. Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


The re ALIFONT "= | 


May be seen in action 


and rests tested ac EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road N.W. 


Tetephone—751 King's Cross. Established 1834. Telegrams—“‘ Geyser London."’ 
15 Gold Medals and Awards. 





